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BEGINNING on page 36 of this issue is 
a detailed description of the plans and 
methods, the construction and equip- 
ment features, of the new offices of 
the Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 
We believe your time spent reading 
this article will repay you by bringing 
a number of money-saving ideas to 
your attention. 


ILLusTRATED above is a portion of the 
Maytag lobby. Over the entrance to the 
general offices there is the following 
inscription in bronze, “This building 
stands as a symbol of the loyal and 
consecrated labor of our employees 
who by heart, head and hand have 
made its being possible. F. L. May- 
tag. 1935.” 


THeEsE new offices, with every conceiv- 
able type of modernized equipment, 
are a real milestone along the path of 
business administration progress. 
Reading the story is a look into the 
offices of the future. Turn now to 
page 36 of this issue. 
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How the United-Carr Fastener Corp. 


reduces figure-work costs on 


SALES 
PAYROLL 
EXPENSE «© « « « 


“COMPTOMETER” Peg-Board Combination 


Tue United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge, Mass., maker 
of the ‘‘Dot’’ line of fastener, used throughout the world, 
reports the ‘‘Comptometer’’ Peg-Board method to be both 
economical and efficient. 

Since the adoption of the ‘‘Comptometer’’ Peg-Board 
combination on sales, payroll, and expense distributions, 
they are: 

1 Effecting savings in excess of 75% over the method for- 
merly used and obtaining the same information. 
2 Getting reports several days earlier. 

They also found the ‘‘Comptometer”’ Peg-Board method 
easy to install and were able to dovetail the. new records 
with the old without confusion. 

The experience of the United-Carr Fastener Corp. co- 
incides with that of a great number of other organiza- 
tions, large and small, in practically every line of business 
and industry where the possibilities of the “‘Cpmptometer’’ 
Peg-Board method have been investigated as applied to 
sales, costs, expense, inventory control, and other statisti- 
cal information. 

The excellent service of the ‘“‘Comptometer’’ organi- 
zation is an important factor in the success of every 
installation. 

For complete information regarding ‘‘Comptometer”’ 
and Peg-Board applications, consult the District Manager 
of the ‘“‘Comptometer’’ office in your locality, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


COMP’TOMETER 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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HEN President 

Roosevelt signed the 

Social Security Act he 

put “old age pen- 
sions” and “unemployment insur- 
ance” on the retired list so far as 
their political usefulness was con- 
cerned. Whether the law is held 
constitutional, whether it is eco- 
nomically sound, or whether it is 
destined to bog down under its own 
weight and magnitude, is beside the 
point. So far as the man on the 
street is concerned it is water over 
the dam. And no one knows that 
better than the politician. A new 
“issue” is needed. What business 
wants to know is what will that 
issue be and how will it affect 
management policies? 

In the opinion of those who keep 
an eye at the political keyhole this 
new rainbow, still beyond the hori- 
zon but soon due to appear, will be 
“recognition” of the proprietary 
rights which an employee has in 
his job. It may take several forms. 
It may come in the shape of a 
legalized dismissal wage. It may 
come as legislation which will make 
it unlawful to discharge an em- 
ployee for any reason, outside of 
sheer dishonesty, without compen- 
sating him for his “capital” con- 
tribution to the business. But what- 
ever form it may take, the under- 
lying principle will be job security. 
It is a natural! 

A former treasury official, who 
broke with Roosevelt over fiscal 
policy, is one of those who see the 
handwriting on the wall. “Business 
men,” he said, addressing a recent 
meeting of executives, “must real- 
ize that the control of govern- 
ment has passed from business to 


BUSINESS FAGES 
A NEW GHALLENGE 


By J. C. ASPLEY 


the politician. When the crash of 
1929 business at- 
tempted to meet the problems of 
deflation by the orthodox methods 
of liquidation, it encountered some- 
thing never encountered in past 
depressions. The deflationists ran 
head-on into a determined people 
who would not stand for liquidation 
and who demanded action. The 
politician, whose job it is to find 
out what the people want and 
promise to get it for them, seized 
the opportunity. We then witnessed 
one of the most interesting, and I 
think important, developments in 


came, and 


our history. The processes of gov- 
ernment, which since the founding 
of the Republic had been adminis- 
tered as a partnership between 
business men and __ politicians, 
passed entirely into the hands of 
the politicians.” 

This former official pointed out 
that in order to hold this power 
the politician would have to find 
new issues to replace the old ones. 
It was clear to him that one of the 
things which people the world over, 
but especially those in industrial 
countries having a surplus of labor, 
want is job security. Many coun- 
tries, including socially backward 
countries like Japan, already have 
legislation designed to make a man 
more secure in his job by making it 
more difficult for him to be dis- 
charged. “It is up to you business 
men,” he said in conclusion, “to 
decide whether you intend to sit 
back, as you did in the case of the 
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Social Security Act, and take what 
politicians hand to you in the way 
of a dismissal wage law, or whether 
you intend to do something about 
it before it is too late.” 

Now job security, like old age 
pensions and unemployment insur- 
ance, is not an American idea. In a 
country where jobs have been 
plentiful, as was the case here until 
recently, there is no natural urge 
for legislation to put barriers in the 
way of discharging an employee. 
Excepting during periods of de- 
pression a man can quit his job 
one day and be working the week 
after. Undoubtedly those condi- 
tions will return. But in the mean- 
time jobs are scarce and hard to 
get. There are more men than jobs. 
As a result people who have jobs 
are concerned about keeping them. 
Since the new philosophy is that 
government exists to look after 
people, they look to Washington 
for help. They do not greatly care 
whether such legislation is con- 
stitutional or whether it conforms 
to economic principles. All they 
know is that they have a job, and 
they will vote for anyone who 
promises to help them keep that 
job. 

What makes the matter acute is 
that business is vulnerable on this 
point. During the depression “fir- 
ing” has been carried out without 
much consideration for the person 
to be fired. Robert Littell, writing 
in Harper’s Magazine, compares 
our present employment system 
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INDUSTRY’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


T WOULD be most dangerous for individual leadership 


not to take account of itself and realize that each step for- 


ward intensifies the complications of the national economy and 
brings increasingly difficult problems in the relationship of 
industry to society as a whole. Such a situation can only be 
met by greater intelligence, and a more profound understanding 
of the fundamentals, and aggressive and forward policies based 
thereon. Hence ‘industry’s responsibilities broaden.’ Its leaders 
must develop an enlightened and militant statesmanship, for 
progress in the solution of these problems is vital. If this respon- 
sibility is not assumed and discharged from within industry, it 
is bound to be superimposed from without.” From a talk by 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president, General Motors Corporation. 


with a mouse trap, with one impor- 
tant difference. A mouse trap is 
very easy to get into, but very hard 
to get out of. A job these days is 
very hard to get, but he says “if 
there is anything easier to get out 
of I have yet to see it.... 

“The technique of getting fired 
ranges from the ax—cold, sharp 
and sudden—through subtle shades 
of unconscious cruelty. Upon the 
loftiest heights of business and 
finance such a thing as firing a man 
is almost unknown. When it does 
happen it masquerades as a ‘resig- 
nation regretfully accepted be- 
cause of reasons of health.’ Fur- 
ther down the ladder the amenities 
diminish: ‘In times like these we 
must pare to the bone... you would 
do the same thing if you were in my 
place ... keep in touch with us... 
you will still be one of the family.’ 
Still farther down are the straw 
bosses and foremen: ‘Well, kid, it’s 
the ax for you... get your money 
and the hell out of here . . . meet 
you on the bread line one of these 
days.’ And at the bottom of the 
pile is that meanest ax of all, the 
printed slip: ‘Your services are no 
longer required.’ A cold anonymous 
little slip of evasive cruelty, laid 
on the desk or inserted in the pay 
envelope.” 

Mr. Littell’s implication of 
cruelty is, of course, unfair. No 
business man discharges an em- 
ployee because he wants to. The 
majority do it only as a last resort 
and then go to considerable pains 
to soften the blow so as to save 
the man’s pride and feelings. I 
know of several organizations 
which could have come through the 
depression without any red ink, had 
they ruthlessly laid people off. 
Here in Chicago there is a manu- 
facturer of lighting fixtures who 
kept a sales force in the field, 
against the advice of his bankers, 
throughout the depression. It is 
interesting to note that the losses 
sustained by this company almost 
exactly equal the salesmen’s over- 
drafts during five years of sub- 
normal business. The business with 
which I am connected paid out of 
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surplus during the five depression 
years more than we earned in the 
five years prior to the depression. 
We could have halved these losses 
by closing down several unprofit- 
able departments. What Mr. Littell 
and some of those in Washington 
overlook is that a corporation sur- 
plus is not made up of money and 
liquid securities which can _ be 
quickly converted into a payroll. 
Most of it is bricks, “slow” inven- 
tories and equipment. In any ma- 
jor depression most corporations, 
regardless of surplus, find them- 
selves in a tight cash position. They 
must keep solvent. Unless they do, 
the jobs of all employees, to say 
nothing of the investment of the 
stockholders, are endangered. 

It would be too much to expect 
a discharged employee to see that 
side of the picture. All he can see is 
that he has had a “raw deal.” He 
does not consider that the employer 
is exercising a right which he also 
enjoys. It is his right to quit any 
time he can better himself, and he 
does. If he is not treated the way 
he thinks he should be treated he 
exercises his American independ- 
ence and quits on the spot. But 
when he is discharged or laid off, 
that is different. Rightly or wrong- 
ly he wants the government to pro- 
tect what he feels are his consti- 
tutional rights. And as a matter of 
fact that right is recognized by 
law in many countries. For ex- 
ample, in Brazil, employees who are 
fired for prejudice—i.e., for speak- 
ing disparagingly about their em- 
ployers—amust be given six months’ 
pay. In Britain the law recognizes 
the capital rights of an employee 
in his job, and gives him certain 
protection. And, of course, over 
here where men are employed by 
the week or month the law requires 
that they be given due notice before 
dismissal. American business recog- 
nizes this right too, for we find that 
more than two hundred American 
companies already have some sort 
of a dismissal wage plan. Usually 
these plans are based upon the cir- 
cumstances of each How 
much is paid depends upon the 


case. 


Tuat business is learning to forestall governmental interference by 
“assuming responsibilities” is shown by the action of some two hundred 
American companies which follow the policy of paying “dismissal wages” 


length of time the employee has 
been with the company, and the em- 
ployee’s financial situation. Some- 
times the dismissal wage is given 
outright ; sometimes it is doled out 
to the discharged employee at the 
rate of ten or twelve dollars a week 
to make sure that it will not be 
dissipated. Two 
panies at least, already recognize 


hundred com- 


the problem and are attempting to 
meet it. This is encouraging for if 


American business anticipates the 
agitation for the dismissal wage, 
the need for legislation will be 
headed off and the issue taken out 
of politics. And if, at the same time, 
our current system of hiring and 
firing is humanized, we will remove 
from which sprout social 
other 


seeds 
credit, communism and 
forms of hysteria. 

This is not an indictment of big 
business. The small business can be, 
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and is, just as ruthless in discharg- 
ing its workers as big business. It 
is a plea for recognition of a new 
viewpoint needed in business. Busi- 
ness, if it is to regain the power of 
government, has to “sell” itself to 
the people. It has to prove that it 
has the ability to govern; that it is 
awake to its broader responsibili- 
ties. 

This thought has been well ex- 
pressed by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of General Motors, in a 
letter to stockholders: “Industry 
must further expand its horizon of 
thinking and action. It must as- 
sume the role of an enlightened in- 
dustrial statesmanship. To the ex- 
tent that it accepts such broadened 
responsibilities, to that degree does 
it assure the maintenance of pri- 
vate enterprise, and with it the 
exercise of free initiative, as the 
sole creator, just as it must always 
be the most efficient creator of 
wealth. Hence are advanced the 
causes of human happiness and 
security—the most fundamental of 
all fundamentals.” 

Mr. Sloan was not talking about 
the dismissal wage especially. He 
was thinking, I feel sure, of many 
things that require attention. But 
I like his reference to action: “In- 
dustry must expand its horizon of 


thinking and action.” That rings 
the bell. Prior to the passing of the 
Social Security Act thousands of 
business men favored unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age pen- 
sions, but always provided that a 
sound law would be worked out. 
There was nothing wrong about 
their “horizons of thinking.” But 
they let it go at that. When the 
time came for action they were 
somewhere else. Here and there a 
few forward looking companies in- 
stituted pension systems and set up 
unemployment insurance plans. A 
few of our business leaders were 
interested enough to go to Wash- 
ington and try to block the asinine 
law which was finally enacted. Yet 
this impractical, impossible legis- 
lation was passed and business has 
to make the best of it. 

But so far as the dismissal wage 
is concerned, it is not too late for 
business to do something and keep 
it from becoming a political Pied 
Piper. Only a few people have given 
the matter much thought. In the 
older countries where jobs are 
scarce and the frontiers of oppor- 
tunity have vanished, the state al- 
ready has taken over control. Some 
labor organizations have attempt- 
ed to secure recognition for the 
principle in labor agreements. A 


Collection:-Idea for April 


HE month’s best collec- 
tion idea was submitted by 
Mrs. W. H. Long. It was 
a letter from the Michie 
Company, law _ publishers, of 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Just above the salutation is 
pasted an inch square glass mir- 
ror. The letter reads, in part: 

“Attached is a picture of a 
good customer in Decatur from 
whom, for some reasons, we have 
been unable to secure payment of 
$41 which has been owing since 
December 1931. 

“Please take a good look at this 





fellow. We understand you know 
him well. Can you tell us how to col- 
lect this account, or better still will 
you make the collection for us?” 

The letter goes on to ask the 
customer to.send a check in the 
return envelope enclosed, and ends 
with, “Many thanks for your 
courtesy.” 

It would be possible to use small 
trench mirrors of bright metal in 
the event a large quantity of these 
letters were being used. Costs 
should not run over two cents 
each for the mirrors, if used in 
fairly large quantities. 





few have succeeded. But by and 
large, job security is still an un- 
defined something in the minds of 
men. It is something they instinc- 
tively want; something they are 
going to demand when they ai 

told it is within their grasp. It : 

at present only a challenge. But i 

is a challenge which, if not squarel 

met, will surely become one mo: 

car-wheel which a thoughtless elec 
torate will hang upon the neck o 

business. We cannot depend upo 

the Supreme Court or upon Con 

stitutional rights, for what the peo 

ple want, or can be made to thin! 
they want, eventually they wil 
have. The one way for business to 
meet the challenge is to face the 
issue squarely while it is still “over 
the horizon.” If, instead of two 
hundred companies, 20,000 com 

panies revamped their employ. 
ment methods so as to make their 
employees more secure in their 
jobs, each company working out a 
plan best suited to its individual 
requirements, there would be no 
demand for governmental interfer- 
ence. But if business dodges the 
issue, adopts a “wait and see” atti- 
tude, it will have no one but itself 
to blame if the politicians take up 
and use to its disadvantage the 
weapon you have handed them. 


If glass or trench mirrors are no! 
used it would be easy to obtain sil 
ver or foil paper which could be 
pasted to the letter and used for a 
mirror. 

It would be easy to use this idea 
in a number of different ways. I‘ 
could also be used as a sales idea, 
particularly as a letter to salesmen. 
It could begin, “Here is a pictur: 
of a salesman—he can, if he plan: 
correctly, turn in a handsome, 
quota-breaking month’s business.” 
In a number of different types of 
letters to salesmen the idea would 
be unusually effective. 
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Replacement Buying Begins 


as Hoods Recede 


HILE the destruc- 

tion from unprece- 

dented high water 

which has been ravag- 
ing New England and the Ohio 
valley will probably exceed several 
hundred million dollars, telegraph- 
ic reports to Dartnell from sub- 
scribers, just prior to going to 
press with this issue of AMERICAN 
Business, indicate that the dis- 
turbance to business will be less 
than press reports indicate. 

As was the case during the 
previous Johnstown, Dayton, Gal- 
veston and other floods, business 
men, true to American traditions, 
spent no time bemoaning losses ; 
but even while their stores and 
plants were still under water, they 
began to fight their way in to their 
flooded properties to clean up the 
muck and silt, the wreckage and 
damage, and to resume operations 
as they planned rehabilitation. 

While the loss of life and the 
suffering of thousands of people 
cannot be minimized, nevertheless, 
from cold economic standards, 
what might seem to be a serious 
setback for business recovery, is 
apt to prove a stimulant, in some 
quarters at least, because the net 
result of the flood will doubtless 
mean a heavy expenditure for re- 
placement and rehabilitation, both 
private and governmental. 

Hundreds of well-known plants 
in the Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
England flooded areas were under 
water ; others were hampered from 
failure of power; still others were 
not so badly damaged, but were so 
surrounded by the destruction 
wrought by the flood that ship- 
ments were delayed. One of the 
best-known plants in Pittsburgh, 
the H. J. Heinz Company, was 
making shipments as early as 
Saturday, March 21, despite a 


damage estimated at more than a 
million dollars. Although accus- 
tomed to fighting some water al- 
most every spring, the Heinz folks 
could not know that this flood was 
to be eight feet above previous rec- 
ords. Despite heroic measures, the 
plant was flooded but Chicago and 
other branches reported shipments 
coming through. As always, the 





railroads worked thousands of men 
day and night to repair washed- 
out roadbeds and to put through 
the trains which had been widely 
detoured. Pennsylvania Railroad 
advertised by Monday, March 23, 
““East-west train service now re- 
sumed. All Pennsylvania Railroad 
trains operating between eastern 
and western points are again run- 





(Acme Photo) 


Two Pittsburgh business men compare the high-water mark of the 
current flood with the brass plate below the sign which marks the previ- 
ous highest point reached by flood waters. Imagine the damage from 
water ten feet deep in a men’s store, hotel, or department store 
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(Acme Photo) 

Emp.oyess of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company try the safe com- 
bination in an effort to extract the 
$4,500 which is in it. The safe is 
about all that was left of the office 


ning over their established routes.” 

Another well-known Pittsburgh 
enterprise that was flooded by 
backed-up water was the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company whose officers  tele- 
graphed the following statement 
to AMERICAN Business: 

“While the recent flood brought 
several feet of backed-up still water 
throughout much of the East 
Pittsburgh works, there has been 
no damage to the fundamental 
manufacturing equipment. The 
first floors of some buildings and 
manufacturing aisles were flooded, 
necessitating the closing down of 
the plant for several days, until 
power could be restored, and the 
mud and debris from the flood 
waters could be cleared away. 

“Employees from all depart- 





ments cheerfully joined in this re- 
conditioning work. This resulted 
in the least possible interference 
with the continuity of service to 
customers and made it possible for 
the company to render distinct 
assistance to those who were af- 
fected by the flood conditions. 

“The East Pittsburgh plant 
resumed extensive operation on 
Monday, March 23, and will be in 
complete and normal operation be- 
ginning Monday, March 30.” 

Templates and patterns of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s 
plant at Creighton, Pennsylvania, 
were rushed out of the plant, 
which was under water with power 
shut off and fires in furnaces ex- 
tinguished, to another plant eight 
hundred miles away. Although the 
other plant is operating, the 
Creighton plant being out of com- 
mission disrupted the company’s 
business to some extent, because it 
was relied upon to serve customers 
over a wide area. 

Reports from Wheeling, West 
Virginia, indicate the Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, plant of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation to be one of the 
worst damaged plants in the Ohio 
valley. It is reported necessary to 
suspend operations for several 
weeks, but the heroic work of em- 
ployees on occasions like this will 
probably have the plant operating 
sooner than expected. 

From Ray Goetze, of the Fidel- 
ity Investment Association, of 
Wheeling, comes the following re- 
port, dated March 24: 

“Wheeling slowly digs itself out 
of the slime and debris of the worst 
flood in its history. Manufactur- 
ing plants have practically all re- 
sumed operations and retailers are 
doing business as usual. Fidelity, 
whose home office building had six 
feet of water on the main floor, 
swings rapidly back to normal. 
Slight correspondence delays will 
be the only aftermath. The prob- 
able net result will be great activ- 
ity in building materials and 
home furnishings, with a resultant 
shortage of labor as every avail- 


able able-bodied man_ will be 





pressed into reconstruction work. 
Wheeling’s philosophical attitude 
is, ‘it might have been worse.’ ” 

One of the plants of the Whee! 
ing-Atlas Glass Company was 
closed three days because of lack 
of power, and shipments fro 
their Washington, Pennsylvania 
plant were held up for a brie: 
time because of no transportatio 
facilities. 

Business everywhere responde: 
to help flood sufferers. A nationa 
chain of restaurants rushed truck 
loads of food from Chicago t: 
Pittsburgh to help supply its 
restaurants which were not unde: 
water, and which were rapidl 
running out of supplies. Typical! 
of the way business offered its hel} 
was a message sent out by Harry 
W. Alexander, general sales man- 
ager, American Type Founders. It 
read: 

“To Our Printer Friends: 

“In common with many other 
Western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia business men, you may 
have suffered damages, during the 
recent high water, that have seri- 
ously impaired your production 
facilities. 

“Is there anything we can do to 
help you repair? We’re ready to 
rush in shipments to take the place 
of damaged machinery. American 
Type Founders has marshalled its 
forces for the emergency.” 

Wholesalers serving retailers in 
the flood areas, will be inclined to 
stretch a point here and there in 
credits ; banks will offer all the aid 
consistent with safety, and ther: 
will be a vast amount of mutual! 
aid among business men of al! 
kinds. There will be much construc 
tion, repairing and cleaning up t« 
do; some of it will continu 
through the summer; sales o 
building materials, paint, furni 
ture, household goods will b 
heavy, for many people lost al 
their worldly goods. In the face o! 
disaster, the hidden resources 0 
a people come to light, and it ha 
always amazed observers to se 
how great these hidden resources 
really are. 
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Tue pari-mutuel machines at the various racing plants over the country collected a total of $500,000,000 
during 1935, but this swm represents only a part of the gambling toll exacted by horse-racing, for over two 
billion dollars more went to the bookmakers, or “horse parlors,” and to the sweepstakes lotteries 


GAMBLING: A hnifein 
the Back of Business 


e 
By HOWARD McLELLAN 


OMMERCIALIZED gam- 
bling had a record-break- 
ing year in 1935. It was 
the best year the gambling 

fraternity has ever known. In the 
ranks of professional easy-money 
men there was neither unemploy- 
ment nor distress, no trimming of 
dividends, no bankruptcies, no re- 
organizations, no tax worries, no 
sign of depression, no falling off in 
the patronage of betting masses 
whose wholesale betting gave evi- 


dence of a greater faith in gam- 
blers than in bankers, even though 
some of the star gamblers were 
known to be exjailbirds, confidence 
men, crooked politicians and, in 
some cases, instigators of series of 
murders. 

When the figures which repre- 
sent the money wagered in the 
many popular forms of gambling 
are considered, it becomes appar- 
ent that commercialized gambling 
occupies a unique place in modern 
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life. It is one money-getting enter- 
prise which thrives on a depres- 
sion. In fact, it may be said that, 
during the worst economic depres- 
commercialized 
gambling attained the status of a 
big and highly profitable business. 
It is not stretching the point to 
say that it is the prodigy of the 


sion in_ history, 


depression. 

So vast was the revenue from 
gambling during 1935, that many 
will regard as an outrageous im- 
position upon human credulity the 
figure which represents the total 
sum of money wagered. As nearly 
as it can be approximated, the 
figure stands at $6,600,000,000, 
all in cash. This figure is an ap- 
proximation, no more, no less; but 
there is every reason to believe 
that well-informed gamblers will 
consider it an insult to their sagac- 
ity and enterprise. 

If the truth were ascertainable, 
it probably would reveal a much 
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greater total. But as it stands, the 
total is sufficiently imposing to 
provoke gasps even in a world ac- 
customed to the bandying about 
of billion-dollar figures. Business 
men whose legitimate enterprises 
traveled a rocky road in 1935 
probably will gasp loudest and 
deepest; particularly, when they 
retrospectively contemplate the 
great quantities of consumer 
goods, shoes, clothing, food, shel- 
ter and other necessaries of life 
which might have been purchased 
if, say, half of the $6,600,000,000 
had been diverted during the slack 
year of 1935 into the channels of 
legitimate trade. How much richer 
public treasuries might have been 
had the billions spent in wagering 
flown through the arteries of trade. 
No business men need be reminded 
of the government’s desperate need 
of revenue to meet relief and re- 
covery bills during 1935. 

More than six billions in cash 
wagered during a depression year. 
A more exact figure cannot be 
given. For the most part, gam- 
bling is an unlawful enterprise. Its 
inside affairs are hard to get at, 
no account books are kept, no re- 
ports are rendered to the govern- 
ment, and so an approximation 
must suffice. For the benefit of 
those who may doubt the accuracy 
of the total given, an effort will 
be made to “break down” the 
$6,600,000,000 figure, to employ 
a technical phrase used by expert 
accountants. 

With respect to the wagering 


done at race tracks, an exact and 
official figure is available. Since 
1933, when betting at race tracks 
was first legalized in one state, 
legislatures in many states have 
extended the law’s sanction to 
race track betting and, in conse- 
quence, there are official figures to 
work with in determining how 
much was wagered at race tracks. 
During 1935, bookmakers operat- 
ing at New York horse tracks 
handled $265,000,000 in wagers; 
and that same year, by the way, 
New York City spent $185,000,- 
000 to provide relief for 1,750,000 
destitute persons. In New Eng- 
land, where natives still proudly 
refer to their habitat as the land 
of steady habits, $57,000,000 was 
wagered, legally, at race courses 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and New Hampshire. In Florida, 
$20,000,000 was bet; while at 
tracks in Maryland, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Texas, California, and other 
states, the betting “take” brought 
the year’s total to $500,000,000. 
In fixing this total, Associated 
Press figures have been relied upon. 

It was indeed a fat year when 
one considers that only $174,054,- 
000 was wagered during 1934 at 
tracks then in operation; but not 
so fat for others. In Illinois, where 
school teachers were still worry- 
ing about unpaid back salaries, 
1935’s betting came to $35,000,- 
000. In California, where the im- 
minent prospect of wholesale pov- 
erty so worried thousands that 





ENTRIES 


they almost elected a Socialist 
governor with a Utopian plan to 
end poverty in California, $30,- 
000,000 was bet at tracks during 
1935. The betting was also heavy 
in Texas—$15,000,000 for the 
year, and that same year much 
cotton was plowed under, and 
government cash was paid the 
planters for plowing it under. For 
a time, it looked as though legal- 
ized betting in Texas was doomed. 
A young employee of a Texas oil 
company swallowed poison, left 
this note, “To the public. Horses 
caused this. The greatest thing 
Texas can do is repeal the gam- 
bling law.” The law was retained, 
the young suicide’s plight soon 
forgotten, and great crowds 
flocked to the track to risk their 
money on animals. Fine, trim ani- 
mals, to be sure, and far better 
off in the matters of food supply, 
shelter, care and travel than mil- 
lions of Americans whom distress 
had forced to discover new ways 
of making two dollars (the lowest 
bet taken at tracks) provide fam- 
ily food for a week, on the basis 
of official relief standards of living 
in some communities. 

Why, it may be asked, was legal 
betting permitted during hard 
times? The answer: Chiefly because 
the organized proponents of gam- 
bling convinced legislators that 
one sure way out of the depression 
was to let people bet legally, tax 
their wagers, and apply the vast 
sum collected in taxes to the prob- 
lems of relief and recovery. It is 
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¢ When business stops to investigate the country’s $6,600,000,000-a-year gambling toll 
it makes some startling discoveries @ It discovers that the money which might have gone 
for consumer goods, shoes, clothing, food, shelter and other necessilies, Soes to closely con- 
trolled syndicates © In addition, collections fall off ¢ Kents 60 unpaid @ Installment accounts 
fall in arrears © Embezzlements increase alarmingly @ So do industrial accidents @ And 
instead of increasing, retail sales in racing cenlers show a marked decrease @ This is the 
lirst of a series of three articles pointing out how much legal and illegal gambling costs 
husiness and giving some specific suggestions on what business men can do about it 


not of record that gamblers ever 
before displayed such a keen inter- 
est in the problem of human relief, 
though it is of record that their 
chief aim in life is to relieve the 
most people of the most money 
via the shortest and surest route. 
And of the half billion bet at 
tracks in 1935 what was the 
states’ share? A little less than 
$7,000,000, an increase of only 
$1,000,000 over their share in 
1934 although the total wagered in 
1935 was $500,000,000 as against 
only $174,054,000 in 1934. 

Few business men are able to 
point to a like situation in their 
legitimate field—greater income in 
1935 yet proportionately less 
going out for taxes. In this re- 
spect, commercialized gambling 
would seem to be the ideal type of 
enterprise for hard times. More- 
over, that part of commercialized 
gambling which is done at race 
tracks may no longer be regarded 
as illicit. It is a duly legalized 
business, and it is a profitable busi- 
ness, too. 

But $500,000,000 was not all 
the money wagered on horse races 
in 1935. Not all, by any means. 
But it is at least an accurate fig- 
ure, and its accuracy is vouched 
for by the pari-mutuel betting ma- 
chines which automatically record 
and totalize all bets. There is a 
widespread misconception about 
horse-race betting. Most people 
think only of money bet at race 
tracks, when they think at all of 
horse-racing. The truth is that a 


far greater amount of betting is 
done away from the tracks, in un- 
lawful betting places flourishing 
(with proper and adequate police 
protection) in back rooms of stores, 
apartments, billiard parlors, taxis, 
basements, prisons, courthouses, 
police stations and on sidewalks 
throughout the nation. Because 
they now attract many women, 
these illicit gambling joints, form- 
erly called handbooks, are more 
politely dubbed horse parlors. 

The great increase in the num- 
ber of horse parlors is due, in 
large measure, to the legalization 
of betting at tracks and the instal- 
lation of pari-mutuel machines at 
the tracks. These machines drove 
professional bookmakers from the 
tracks, leaving the gambling con- 
cessions in the hands of the track 
promoters. Apparently harried 
legislators, with their minds on 
tax revenue, did not foresee that 
professional bookmakers, driven 
from the tracks, would turn to il- 
legal horse parlors ; and thousands 
of them did. Only on New York 
tracks are bookmakers in command 
of the betting. How they managed 
to make themselves impregnable 
has been the subject of fiery edi- 
torials in the New York daily 
press, wherein it was hinted that 
some $250,000 in bettors’ money 
was expended by gamblers’ lobby- 
ists in making secure their profit- 
able control of track betting. 

According to Dr. Jerome Davis, 
Yale authority on economic trends 
and one of the few savants to 


make a serious study of the finan- 
cial side of gambling, the amount 
of money illegally wagered in 
horse parlors is two to eight times 
greater than the amount bet at 
race tracks. To thousands of per- 
sons who cannot leave their work 
to get to race tracks, or who have 
not the money to spend for admis- 
sion to tracks, or the money to 
pay for transportation to and 
from the track, the horse parlor 
is the only place where they may 
do their betting. 

Thousands of horse parlors 
flourish in New York City. Some 
sixteen hundred horse parlors in 
Chicago are credited with an an- 
nual take of $35,000,000. By em- 
ploying Dr. Davis’ formula, police 
statistics, and the figures of news- 
paper racing experts, it is possible 
to arrive at a reasonably accurate 
approximation of the total wag- 
ered in horse parlors during 1935. 
About $1,500,000,000, probably 
more, and all of it in cash. 

Nor does this billion and a half 
include wagers made through the 
medium of sweepstakes lotteries. 
The sweepstakes lottery is a by- 
product of horse-racing, another 
side issue designed to reach bettors 
unable to get to a track or who 
have only $2.50 to bet every so 
often. During 1935, according to 
post-office department announce- 
ments, $1,000,000,000 was spent 
by Americans for sweepstakes tick- 
ets. Here, again, it was all cash; 
and for the American business 
men, here is a grueling fact in 
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connection with sweepstakes gam- 
bling: That one billion in cash 
took flight from America and 
landed in the coffers of foreign 
sweepstakes operators. About 
$600,000 of this billion returned 
to America in the form of win- 
nings, and upon this an income 
tax was paid to tax-hungry Uncle 
Sam; while a still greater part 
of the billion that went abroad 
was dispensed to provide relief 
doles for victims of English, Irish, 
Canadian, Australian, Cuban, 
Mexican and French depressions. 
And some of the foreign sweep- 
stakes, it may be added, were rank 
swindles. 

And still the picture of financial 
possibilities in horse-race betting 
is not complete. Bettors must have 
advance information and “inside 
dope” on horse races. To supply 
this need the race tip business has 
sprung up. A tip-sheet, purporting 
to hand out “feed-box info” on 
winning horses, costs thé bettor 
from $1.00 to $12.00 the copy. 
Millions buy them. That they are 
outright swindles is well estab- 
lished. The post-office department 
bars them from the mails, yet mil- 
lions of tip-sheets are sold daily. 
A recent investigation of the tip- 
sheet racket developed the news 
that approximately $100,000,000, 
all in cash, was invested by bettors 
in this form of swindle. 

To recapitulate: $500,000,000 
legally wagered at race tracks; 
$1,500,000,000 in horse parlors, 
$1,000,000,000 shipped abroad 
for sweepstakes tickets, approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 practically 
thrown away on racing tip-sheets— 
an approximate total of $3,100,- 
000,000 in cash wagered legally 
and illegally on the results of 
horse-racing during 1935. 

Thus the $6,600,000,000 total 
has been partly broken down. 
Something like $3,500,000,000 re- 
mains to be accounted for. What- 
ever may be said of the possibili- 
ties in a planned economy for 
American business, it has already 
been applied to gambling, and not 
without profitable results. There is 





today a type of gambling to suit 
all classes of people and their 
pocketbooks. For example, horse- 
race betting and foreign sweep- 
stakes lotteries are for those who 
have dollars to bet, but there are 
also games of chance for those 
who have no dollars to bet but 
who are afflicted with the betting 
fever. 

These less expensive games are 
known as the poor men’s lotter- 
ies—policy slips, numbers and 
baseball and football pool lotteries. 

For many years, the policy and 
numbers rackets (the player 
chooses a number or combination 
of numbers and bets on them with 
the odds against him often as high 
as 400,000 to 1) lay quite dor- 
mant ; and then, as if awaiting the 
unhappy event, they sprang to life 
with the coming of the depression, 
growing to tremendous propor- 
tions as legalized race track bet- 
ting tacitly gave the stamp of ap- 
proval to the principle of betting, 
and race tracks opened in many 
parts of the country. Thousands 
of persons, who formerly had 
played the stock market or horse 
races, found themselves in reduced 
circumstances and turned to the 
poor men’s lotteries, which were 
glad to get their pennies, nickels, 
dimes and quarters. Actually des- 
titute persons on relief found that 
policy and numbers were suited to 
relief times and invested part, 
sometimes all, of their public re- 
lief pittances in the small money 
lotteries. 

Bootleggers, who during prohi- 
bition had exploited the human ap- 
petite for liquor, and had dis- 
covered a good market even for 
poisonous liquor, dropped the 
cumbrous implements of brewing 
and booze-running, when repeal 
was in the offing, and organized 
policy and numbers rackets and 
baseball and football pools. Oper- 
ated by notorious criminals, these 
rackets are now intrenched in all 
large cities and in many small 
cities with preponderantly indus- 
trial populations. Outright swin- 
dles prohibited by law, these lot- 


teries, nevertheless, attract mil- 
lions of players. 

Because of the illicit nature of 
these penny-to-a-quarter lotteries 
the revenue which they enjoyed in 
1935 may only be approximated, 
but there are ways by which the 
approximation may be kept within 
the confines of reason. To illus- 
trate: From 1932 until his violen: 
end in 1935, Arthur Flegenheimer, 
alias Dutch Schultz (who control- 
led New York City’s beer rackets 
during prohibition), received a 
weekly revenue of $2,000,000 from 
his policy slip and numbers rack- 
ets. No doubt about the authen 
ticity of this figure. It appears in 
the sworn testimony of his confi 
dential annually-retained lawyer. 
Shortly after the figure was pub- 
licly announced, Flegenheimer was 
slain by competitors and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the 
making public of his weekly income 
stirred his competitors to envy and 
violent action. Proof, if proof be 
needed, that the stakes in gam- 
blers’ armed warfare are large, 
and that it is unsafe for a highly 
successful policy and numbers pro- 
moter to give away figures as to 
his income. During Flegenheimer’s 
control of the rackets, no less than 
ninet y-seven murders were attribut- 
ed to his hired gunmen sent out to 
enforce their employer’s deter- 
mination to retain a monopoly 
upon a $2,000,000-a-week busi- 
ness. Here and there, during 1935, 
police raided policy banks. One 
small policy bank in Boston re- 
vealed a steady weekly play 
amounting to $400,000. A raid in 
Philadelphia uncovered a_ policy 
entrepreneur enjoying a weekly in 
come of $1,100,000 ; and so it may 
be said that generally the policy 
and numbers rackets return a fixed 
weekly income, in large cities, of 
approximately $1,500,000; whil: 
police raids in smaller cities have 
revealed revenues in proportion 

In police circles, it is a matter 
of common knowledge that ten 
great syndicates control policy, 
numbers, football and _ baseball! 


pool lotteries (Continued on page 57) 
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Making 
Your Point 


Translating your ideas into words 
and giving them clarity, conviction 
and emphasis is as much a matter of 
lone of voice, Sestures and facial ex- 
pression as of the words themselves 


Photographs by Don Wallace 


HE speaker at the right 
has just finished his talk. 
He has reached his climax 
and, in making his final 
point, he has risen from his chair 
and registered an attitude com- 
bining forcefulness and determina- 
tion with a definite appeal for 
action. But such a closing scene 
can be achieved only by means of 
an orderly, logical build-up. The 
pictures that follow give a flash- 
back of the (Continued on page 24) 


Like all skilful 
CLEARNES speakers, this 
man opens his talk with a clear explana- 
tion of the problem at hand. He makes 
plain at the very start exactly what he is 
talking about. He speaks in simple, easily 
understood terms. Probably he will re- 
state the problem early in his talk, for 
repetition clarifies his meaning still fur- 
ther. The fact that it is a serious problem 
is indicated by the evident sincerity of 
his expression. His vocal delivery is dis- 
tinct, neither too fast nor too slow, and is 
loud enough to command attention while 
discouraging interruption. Speaking in 
clear, audible tones has the effect of 
quieting an audience and making them 
listen. After commanding attention by 
his voice and bearing, he makes use of a 
simple, effective gesture to focus that 
attention on one specific object. He has 
his listeners with him from the start. 
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RE OE 
CONVICTION wess'« speate 


needs conviction. And this man knows 
how to impart it. He does it first by estab- 
lishing a point of contact with his listen- 
ers. He talks about something familiar to 
them. He deals in facts with which they 
already are acquainted. Then he takes 
the attention which he has captured by 
his gesture and focuses it still more 
sharply on a piece of supporting evidence 
He no longer attempts to base his entire 
case on his own statements. He draws on 
outside authority. He presents the opin- 
ions of others to create confidence in the 
minds of his audience. He uses them as 
an experienced public speaker uses quota- 
tions and as a trained lawyer uses testi 
mony. His exhibits serve both to concen 
trate attention and to support his claims 
Even the best speakers rely on some sori 
of exhibit to help make their points. 


LSS ee 
VARIETY sn gas Shed a 


holding attention during an entire per- 
formance is the variety he puts into his 
part. The same gestures, the same tone 
of voice, the same facial expressions soon 
grow monotonous just as the same lines 
would grow monotonous if repeated time 
after time. This speaker fully realizes the 
importance of getting variety into his 
performance. He makes every gesture, 
every change of expression, every modu- 
lation of tone register a different and 
specific meaning. He keeps moving. His 
gestures, moreover, are not confined to 
his hands; they represent a complete 
physical reaction involving face, head, 
hands and arms, posture, and whole 
bodily attitude. The negative emotion he 
expresses here may answer criticism and 
objections, or ridicule mistakes, or silence 
interference and opposition. 


ERS i 
INTEREST cn'the other hana, 


call forth positive reactions. And an 
abrupt change of pace from one emotion 
to another stimulates interest. Still pre- 
serving the bond of intimacy and under 
standing between himself and his listen- 
ers, still centering their attention on the 
exhibits with which he holds their con- 
fidence, he now mzekes a deliberate effort 
to please. He keeps constantly in mind 
the fact that it is the speaker’s obligation 
to make it easy for the audience to grasp 
the full meaning of his words, to make it 
easy for them to hear and to understand. 
And since his audience’s understanding of 
his words is heightened by his own physi- 
cal interpretation, he deliberately tries to 
dramatize them. His gestures and facia! 
expression may be even more expressive 
than his words, because eye impressions 
are stronger than ear impressions. 
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IMPRESSIVENESS 


In common with all good talkers, this man 
makes a speech without seeming to make 
one. His knack of attracting and holding 
attention, creating conviction and sustain- 
ing interest is present without being 
seen. He is fluent instead of forced, easy 
instead of strained, natural instead of 
artificial. His delivery doesn’t get in the 
way of his message. He has mastered the 
difficult art of making a prepared talk 
sound spontaneous. This quality, coupled 
with the earnestness and sincerity of his 
whole attitude, gives an impressiveness to 
what he says that would be entirely lack- 
ing in the same words delivered by a less 
gifted speaker. Stiff gestures, a “public 
speaking” pose or grotesque facial expres- 
sions would have spoiled his speech just 
as surely as a poor choice of words or an 
uninteresting, unimportant subject. 


RESTATEMENT themost 


important steps in leading up to a climax 
is to restate the principal points that 
have already been covered. Enumerating 
them with appropriate emphasis, as the 
speaker does here, is always effective. He 
makes restatement correspond to re- 
reading, realizing that his listeners could 
reread any passages they didn’t under- 
stand in a book or in a newspaper but 
that they can’t relisten to what he has 
said after he has said it. Restating is 
simply another way of showing considera- 
tion for the audience and making it easy 
for them to understand. And then it has 
the additional advantage of. crystallizing 
in their minds what he has already said. 
It serves the same purpose as a pause, 
and one of the chief points of difference 
between a skilled and an unskilled speaker 
lies in the way they make use of pauses. 


ACTION Knowing when and how 

to stop is just as essen- 
tial as knowing when and how to start. 
This speaker succeeds in reaching his 
emotional climax at the same time that 
he reaches his logical climax. In other 
words, he started building the logical se- 
quence of his message with a definite 
objective in mind. He also started deliver- 
ing that message with the thought of 
bringing the emotional response of his 
audience to a peak. When the two coincide 
he reaches a point where anything else he 
might say would be an anti-climax. This 
is the time for him to stop, and he does. 
But he stops on an upswing rather than 
a downswing. His climax, from a logical 
standpoint, is a forceful appeal to action. 
From an emotional standpoint, he still 
has something in reserve. He has a sur- 
prise for his audience. He closes his argu- 
ment with a final emphatic gesture. 
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step-by-step procedure which led 
up to the climax. 

Everybody in business needs to 
make speeches. Not very many of 
them are formal speeches, delivered 
before large groups of people. In 
fact, formal speeches are very rare 
compared to the infinite number of 
informal speeches delivered daily 
before groups of from one to a 
half-dozen people. Yet the same 





principles of effective speaking 
apply with equal force whether the 
audience consists of two or two 
hundred. The ability to express 
himself forcefully is as important 
to the executive or office man in 
selling his ideas and plans as it is 
to the salesman in selling his mer- 
chandise. His methods are the same 
whether he is seated at his own desk 
or standing on a platform. In- 


formal impromptu talks, just like 
formal prepared speeches, owe 
their success to the way they start 
out on a note of clearness and con- 
viction, sustain interest and reflect 
variety andimpressiveness through- 
out, and close with a final restate- 
ment and climax that get action. 
The machinery of making a good 
talk doesn’t show, but it’s present 
just the same. 


Armstrong Cork Promotes Uniform 
Accounting by Distributors 


NEW, twenty-eight-page 
bound manual, with spe- 
cially designed forms and 
index cards, has just 

been sent by the Armstrong Cork 
Products Company to all its dis- 
tributors. The manual was pre- 
pared by G. M. Arisman, control- 
ler of the company. It applies es- 
pecially to accounting practices of 
wholesale distributors. 

The manual is offered, according 
to the foreword, “with the hope 
that it may be helpful, in whole or 
in part, to those distributors who 
have felt the need for a better ac- 
counting system. It is recognized 
that many Armstrong distributors 
are at present using up-to-date 
and satisfactory accounting sys- 
tems. Others, however, have ex- 
pressed a desire to improve their 
accounting methods, and for that 
reason this manual has been de- 
veloped after considerable study 
and field investigation.” It is rec- 
ommended, in the Armstrong man- 
ual, that income and expense be 
allocated to major lines carried for 
the purpose of determining the net 
profit on each line. It is a common 
practice of many firms, the book 
says, to determine the profit poten- 
tialities of a particular line on the 
uncertain index of gross margin of 
profit instead of the true index of 
profit which is the return on dol- 


lar investment. The added work 
of figuring profit and loss by in- 
dividual lines will pay dividends to 
the manager who wants to know the 
relative profit possibilities of each 
major line, and will enable him to 
put special promotion behind the 
lines which prove most profitable, 
the Armstrong manual points out. 
In the discussion on this point, the 
explanation of general principles 
given in the manual outlines the 
procedure as follows: 

“The cost of goods sold by ma- 
jor lines may be determined by the 
inventory method. This means that 
the inventory and purchases, re- 
bates, freight, et cetera, shall be 
separated according to the major 
line classification and, through this 
separation by the inventory meth- 
od, the cost of goods of each major 
line can be computed. 

“At this point the gross margin 
which serves as an important guide 
in the final determination of net 
profit can be obtained. 

“Although some items of ex- 
pense may be applied direct to a 
particular product, some method 
should be evolved to distribute 
other items to the various lines at 
the end of each month. 

“Metuops Tuat May Be Usep: 
The following are some of the 
methods or bases which may be 
used for applying to major lines 


that expense which cannot be ap- 
plied direct. 

“Where it is practical, a sales- 
man shall make a daily distribu- 
tion of his time to major lines. 
These data accumulated for the 
month may be used as a basis for 
allocating salesmen’s salaries, en- 
tertainment, travel expense, and 
auto expense such as depreciation, 
gas and oil, insurance, maintenance 
and repairs, and licenses. The 
salary of the general sales manager 
may be applied to products on the 
same basis as the time of the sales- 
men. Commissions and bonuses, if 
not determined by lines when pay- 
ment is made, may be allocated to 
lines on the basis of the net sales 
dollar or the gross margin profit- 
ability of the product. 

“Charges for telephone and 
telegraph, sundry supplies, and 
general advertising and catalogs, 
may be applied to products on the 
basis of the sales dollar, cost of 
goods sold, or any other basis 
which reasonably distributes this 
item to the product. Specific ad- 
vertising and catalogs for a par- 
ticular product can be applied to 
that product direct. 

“If it is impracticable for the 
salesmen to allocate their time on 
a periodical basis, then some other 
means must be used for distribu- 


tion of their (Continued on page 55) 
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Customers? 


lo stabilize sales, control prices, provide steady outlets, 
and ward off competition, business men often loan money 
‘o customers, buy stock in their business, purchase a 
controlling interest, or establish subsidiaries. Often the 
practice looks better on paper than it works out. A few 
of the things to look out for when tempted to put some 
of your money into a customer's business are told here 


By JOHN M. GARTH 


ETTING customers by the 
simple process of buying 
control of their com- 
panies, loaning them 

money, or acquiring a stock inter- 
est in their organizations is no new 
technique of management. The 
brewers worked the idea overtime in 
the old corner saloon days. Their 
greed for business in opening up so 
many ill-considered saloons helped 
to bring on the nightmare of pro- 
hibition. 

But there are other and better 
examples which will be described 
later. The practice may be said to 
be increasing, for. when properly 
managed it is an excellent method 
of stabilizing production and safe- 
guarding a portion of factory out- 
put against unfair or cutthroat 
competition. It is a plan that fre- 
quently exerts the same fascination 
for manufacturers that a bright 


Does It Pay 


Tue treasurer was there, and the lawyer, too—for 
what had been a modest profit suddenly became a 
dangerous loss and the company stood to lose money 


toy holds for children. It sounds 
good. It listens good. It nearly 
always looks good on paper. And 
sometimes it is good. 
There are, however, 
classic examples which may be 
drawn from business history to 
show some of the pitfalls. In the 
first place, when a wealthy or large 
manufacturer buys a smaller com- 
pany the management of that 


enough 


smaller company, being human, 
often looks upon the parent com- 
pany as a sugar daddy, much in the 
same way that a chorus girl re- 
gards a playboy who was originally 
fascinated by her because she was a 
chorus girl; to win her undivided 
affection, he makes it no longer 
necessary for her to be a chorus 
girl; soon she becomes fat and 
dowdy, unattractive, and perhaps 
even slightly dumb. And so with an 
attractive customer, buying large 
[25] 


quantities of raw material or par- 
tially fabricated goods from you. 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful to have 
this customer’s undivided business? 
Wouldn’t it be excellent to earn a 
fat profit from this customer’s pur- 
chases, plus a share of the profit 
from this customer’s sales of fin- 
ished goods? As we said, the plan 
listens well. But here is a case where 
it looked better on paper than in 
practice: A small publication had 
struggled along for three years, 
barely earning a salary for its 
owner, paying low salaries to its 
staff, but gradually making prog- 
ress. Its printing bill was huge. A 
big printer had made good profits 
out of printing the sheet. It was 
undeniably growing, but was ham- 
pered for lack of capital. 

At lunch one day in the Fred 
Harvey Restaurant in the Sante Fe 
station in Chicago, the publisher 
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Financing Gustomers to 
Stabilize Sales 


NITED STATES STEEL owns a fence company, an oil 
U well supply company, a bridge company—all good 
buyers of steel. Republic Steel owns or controls the 
Berger Manufacturing Company and Truscon Steel, 
both consumers of sheet and structural steel. Butler 
Brothers control a chain of retail outlets. Wilson Broth- 
ers tried retailing and abandoned the venture. Wholesale 
grocers organize chains to insure heavy buying from best 
retailers; Pure Oil Company built distribution by buy- 
ing control of smaller oil distributors and filling stations; 
a hotel supply house takes over hotels, and a packer takes 
a fling at the leather business. 


Every venture of this kind brings its own peculiar 
problems of management and financial hazards. Some of 
them are: Opposition of other customers; concerted 
attacks of competitors on subsidiary companies where 
parent company is a raw material supplier; lack of a 
strong profit-making motive when a smaller company is 
taken over by a big company; manufacturer’s ignorance 
of wholesaling or retailing; inability to obtain competent 
management. Some of the methods for overcoming these 





dangers are pointed out in this story. 








and the printer agreed that hand- 
some profits were in the offing ; that 
a small addition of working capital 
would insure the publication’s 
growth, effectively wed the printing 
order to the printer, and generally 
add to the happiness of a pleasant 
situation. The printer agreed to 
put in the money. From his plant 
several blocks away, a few days 
later, came his treasurer, bearing a 
handsome check for the publisher. 

That night the publisher, glow- 
ing with the pride of a bank balance 
larger than he had ever enjoyed in 
the past, called in his little staff, 
raised all salaries, laid plans for 
opening a New York office; next 
day he hired a new salesman, at a 


big salary, to sell advertising. The 
older salesmen had always worked 
on commission ; a day later the pub- 
lisher’s old desk seemed disgrace- 
ful; he bought a new one; soon a 
stenographer demanded a _ new 
typewriter; the bookkeeper, a new 
adding machine; all of which were 
undeniably needed. But _ these 
weren’t the things for which the 
publisher had loaned the money. In 
a few months there was another 
meeting between the publisher and 
the printer, but it wasn’t a genial 
luncheon meeting. The printer’s 
treasurer was there, and his lawyer 
too. The printer couldn’t under- 
stand why expenses had jumped so 
suddenly. What had been a modest 


profit had suddenly turned into a 
dangerous loss and the printer 
stood to lose money. It took a year 
for the printer and the publisher 
to pull out of the errors, made in a 
month of optimistic and rose 
colored management, that had 
pushed expenses faster than it had 
increased income. If this story 
sounds unusual ask any large 
printer whose plant prints publica- 
tions and see if he can’t tell a simi 

lar story, and often a sadder-— 

much sadder—one. 

Pure Oil Company built its dis- 
tribution quickly without the grief 
of building filling stations by the 
simple process of buying out almost 
one hundred of its customers, oil 
jobbers, distributors and owners of 
filling stations. But Pure Oil took 
care, in almost every case, to buy 
control ; in every case, Pure Oil re- 
served the right to dictate the man- 
agement policies, and insisted on 
strict and modern accounting 
methods. The plan was successful 
for Pure Oil. 

Republic Steel Company owns 
some of its best customers. Repub- 
lic makes sheet steel. Berger Manu- 
facturing Company makes steel 
desks, lockers, cabinets and other 
sheet steel products. So Republic, 
owning its customer, Berger, does 
not have to fight cut-price competi- 
tion to obtain Berger’s business. 

That the plan is a sort of double- 
edged knife which may whack both 
ways is easy to see. Company A, a 
raw material company, buys out 
Company B, a fabricator, to obtain 
Company B’s business. Company 
C, another raw material producer, 
which has always enjoyed a part 
of Company B’s business, gets mad. 
Right away it makes a deal with 
Company D, a fabricator, to sell it 
raw material much cheaper, thus 
making it necessary for Company 
B to cut its prices, or demand lowe 
prices from its daddy, Company A. 
Company B and Company D get 
into a cutthroat battle, demoral- 
ize a whole industry, throw away 
profits in a stupid fight for volume. 
And thus, what was once a good, 
paying, profitable customer for 
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Company A, becomes a liability and 
a headache, as well as a drain on 
profits. This exact drama has been 
played out on several industrial 
stages in times past. 

The Glidden Company imported 
coconut oils for use in paint; but 
in importing coconut oils the com- 
pany had to import much edible 
coconut and oil, which it sold for 
use in coco butter and other food 
products. To protect its market for 
this raw material, Glidden bought 
Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., thus 
wedding a paint and varnish com- 
pany to a food company. The 
astute management of Adrian D. 
Joyce has made the plan profitable. 
Now Glidden is branching out into 
soy bean milling, which may take it 
into still other fields, as there seems 
no limit to the things which will 
eventually be made from soy beans. 

Diamond Match Company had 
to buy forests to obtain wood for 
match sticks. Buying forests 
brought more timber to Diamond 
than it could use in making 
matches. So it went into lumber 
manufacturing. But it couldn’t ob- 
tain good prices for lumber; so 
Diamond went into lumber retail- 
ing, successfully, we understand. 

A good percentage of the shoes 
made by Nunn, Bush and Weldon, 
and other shoe companies as well, is 
sold in company-owned, or com- 
pany-controlled stores. Nunn-Bush 
looks to stores it owns or controls 
for about 20 per cent of its busi- 
ness which is, as anyone can see, a 
stabilizing factor in production at 
the factory. The great Interna- 
tional Shoe Company raises its own 
cotton, tans its own leather, saws 
up wood to make heels, and weaves 
its own shoe laces, but it owns no 
stores. This company chooses to 
depend on the retailer for sales; 
but forseveral years nowit has been 
creating a list of preferred dealers 
who agree to concentrate their pur- 
chases with International in ex- 
change for quicker shipments, man- 
agement assistance and merchan- 
dising aids. 

Just how deep some of the big- 
ger and better known clothing com- 


WHETHER financing customers is just another headache or a joy to 
the board of directors, depends entirely on the safeguards thrown around 
the financial aid or the purchase of a customer 


panies have gotten into ownership 
of retail clothing stores is difficult 
to say. But that they have experi- 
mented with the plan is well known ; 
some of the experiments have been 
costly. It is frequently surprising 
how little a manufacturer really 
knows about retailing the goods he 
makes. This is a big consideration 
to be studied minutely by any 
manufacturer who contemplates 
buying into retail stores which sell 
his merchandise. Many a manufac- 
turer has backed out of retailing 
with fingers burned almost to char- 
coal, 

On the other hand, a number of 
manufacturers, particularly in the 
shoe business, have found it almost 


impossible to get along without 
establishing, buying or controlling 
a reasonable number of retail out- 
lets, enough to guarantee a sizable 
backlog of business which can be 
counted on in planning production 
schedules and in buying raw ma- 
terials. Some manufacturers such 
as Regal have put virtually all of 
their distribution eggs in their own 
basket, depending on the sales of 
their own stores to keep their fac- 
tories busy and profitable. 
Several years ago, when Mar- 
shall Field and Company acquired 
theRothschild Department Store in 
Chicago and later another store in 
the northwest, observers thought 
that Field’s had begun a store-buy- 
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ing program to protect the sales 
volume of its wholesale and manu- 
facturing divisions. But if that was 
the intent, the idea was apparently 
abandoned, for Field’s has liqui- 
dated its jobbing business and is 
now concentrating what was once 
its wholesale division on selling the 


products of its own mills and fac- 


tories exclusively. 

The Bakelite Company, pro- 
ducers of the well-known synthetic 
which is a substitute for wood, 
metal and many other raw ma- 
terials, bought the Autopoint Pen- 
cil Company, one of its good cus- 
tomers; and the Inland Steel Com- 
pany bought control of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., famed steel 
and iron distributors. This gives 
Inland control of one of the oldest 
and most important distributing 
organizations in the industry, thus 
enabling Inland to realize a profit 
both from the manufacture and 
distribution of its products. 





There are, of course, literally 
hundreds of similar combinations of 
wholesaler and retailer, manufac- 
turer and wholesaler, raw material 
producer and fabricator, which are 
more or less kept confidential ; 
many of them are successful, per- 
haps many more never work out. 

With the widespread difficulties 
of the wholesale grocery business, 
many wholesalers in this field have 
tried various methods for financing, 
fostering or helping selected re- 
tailers. For a time it looked as if 
every wholesaler who remained in 
business would have to become the 
daddy of a chain of retail grocers. 
But many a wholesaler learned that 
it was easier to project a chain of 
retail stores on paper than it was 
to operate them in practice. There 
have been some notable successes in 
this field, proving that wholesalers 
can fight chain competition by 
fostering their retail outlets, giv- 
ing them merchandising aid, price 


When buyers Say: 
“My Trade Wants Gheap Stuff” 


Here are facts which show how badly 
some merchants underestimate the 
increasing demand for quality goods 


N INTERESTING experi- 
ence of P. L. Leach, of the 
American Gas Machine 


Company of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, shows that a dealer or a 
salesman can sell just what he 
thinks he can sell. 

Leach had two splendid custom- 
ers in San Diego. One of them 
bought so many gas heaters from 
the company that Leach decided to 
give him a write-up in the com- 
pany’s house organ; he got the 





facts about the dealer’s business, 
took some pictures of his store and 
displays. In the course of the con- 
versation the dealer said, “You 
know San Diego is a funny town. 
People here simply will not buy 
high-priced heaters. We can’t sell a 
heater for more than $35.” 

Down the street a few blocks 
Leach visited another dealer. He 
was chatting with this dealer, who 
really sold more Albert Lea mer- 
chandise than the first one. This 
dealer said, “San Diego wants the 
best. You know, Mr. Leach, we can’t 
sell any heaters for less than $72.” 

A Des Moines clothing store sold 
ninety-six neckties just before 
Christmas at $7.50 each, despite 
the fact that some of the clerks de- 
clared there wasn’t a man in Iowa 





advantage and other assistance 
which enables the independent or 
partially independent retailer to 
battle successfully the big chains. 

Nevertheless, the manufacturer 
or wholesaler who contemplates 
going into retailing, either via the 
exclusive agreement-merchandising 
aid arrangement or an actual pur- 
chase or exchange of stock basis, 
should remember some colossal fail- 
ures in this field. One was the much 
discussed §Winchester-Simmons- 
Winchester Stores plan which gave 
the wholesale hardware trade the 
jitters for a few years before the 
whole set-up was finally unscram- 
bled, leaving Simmons to go it 
alone, the stores to go their sepa- 
rate ways, and Winchester to fall 
into the hands of the Western 
Cartridge Company, a one-time 
small rival of Winchester back in 
the days when Winchester was a 
name to be conjured with in the 
gun and ammunition industry. 


who would pay more than $5.00 for 
a necktie. This same store sold 
lounging robes for men at $60 a 
copy. A Chicago department store 
sold out of $4.50 compacts twenty 
days before Christmas and lost 
many sales. 

A druggist who sold cheap elec- 
tric heaters of the sunbowl type de- 
cided he wanted a better one for his 
own use. Ordering a high-priced 
heater for himself he forgot about 
it, and by mistake a clerk unwrap- 
ped it and put it on display, while 
the druggist was absent from the 
store. He hadn’t sold one of his 
cheap heaters from stock for sev- 
eral days. While he was away the 
clerk not only sold the high-priced 
heater from stock, but took an 
order for another. 
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Would It Be Cheaper to Buy 
Them Champagne? 


N A certain office, employees have to walk 
a full city block every time they want a 
drink of water. In seven out of ten offices 
there is an utterly inadequate water supply. 
What is more natural than that they congregate 
at the fountain to chat about the weather, the 
ball games or the prospects of the Giants’ base- 
ball squad? 

Industrial leaders long ago sensed the neces- 
sity for plenty of water, convenient for every 
worker. On construction jobs ‘the water boy is 
always present. Time lost walking to and from 
the water supply simply isn’t tolerated. 

The water boys of countless jobs have played 
their part in keeping production up and em- 
ployees contented. But office managers haven’t 
always counted the cost of time lost by employees 








walking long distances to the nearest water 
cooler, all too frequently at the wrong end of 
the office from the most employees. 

Modern office executives see to it that there is 
an ample supply of properly-cooled and filtered 
water at several convenient places in the office ; 
one electric cooler for every thirty employees is 
considered the most economical ratio by those 
who have studied the problem. 

If workers congregate around drinking foun- 
tains it is a pretty sure signal that you have too 
few coolers, or that they are badly situated. In 
either case check up and see if lost time due to 
obsolete drinking water equipment is making 
every drink of water almost as costly as if every 
employee received a daily ration of cold 


—E. W. 


champagne. 



















Courts Usually Hold 


the Company Liable Even— 


IF THE EMPLOYEE OWNS 
THE GAR e By GEORGE A. STRADER 


Many court decisions show that the company is usually the 
Soat when any kind of employee, even a free-lance sales- 
man or collector, is involved in an automobile accident. 
This article shows what dangerous financial liabilities are 
assumed by the company when any type of employee uses 
his own car for business. How to guard against this 
liability is explained by the author who cites actual cases 


FEW years ago, Morris and 
Company, the great Chi- 
cago packers, employed a 


free-lance salesman-collec- 
tor-deliveryman, owning his own 
vehicle, to cover one of its Ohio 
territories during a brief emer- 
gency. He was a man who would, 
and did, perform the same service 
for any number of other firms at 
the same time; he was, in actual 
fact, an “outsider” who was to be 
paid only for the work which he 
actually accomplished and who 
was to be responsible personally 
for his actions while he was doing 
the work assigned to him. 

On the very morning of his en- 
gagement, while he was far off his 
assigned territory, and before he 
had ever turned in a bit of busi- 
ness—it was never shown that he 
had secured any business—he in- 
volved Morris and Company in an 
automobile liability suit which cost 
the packers two trials in the lower 
courts, two appeals to the higher 
bench, and ultimate settlement of 


the case out of court for $5,000. 

He had left the packers’ offices 
and it was shown that he turned 
up at noon for lunch at a rela- 
tive’s home far off his territory. 
When he left this relative’s home, 
he backed his vehicle about and in- 
jured a small child playing at the 
curb. The child’s guardians, given 
their choice of suing the rich pack- 
ing firm or the free-lance salesman- 
collector-deliveryman, quite logi- 
cally sued Morris and Company, 
hoping that they could make the 
case stick. 

They did make it stick, because 
the court held: 

1. That Morris and Company 
had assigned the man to a definite 
territory and had thereby made 
him a legal agent for whose acts it 
was liable. 

2. That the man had no voice 
in the operation of his truck, 
Morris and Company having taken 
it over from him. 

3. That although the man was 
off his territory, he was engaged in 

[30] 


returning to it and was, therefore, 
in the employ of Morris and Com- 
pany. 

The child was awarded $5,000. 
Morris and Company appealed 
and won a new trial, but lost again 
when the case was retried. It ap- 
pealed again, but settled out of 
court before decision on its new 
appeal was handed down by the 
higher court. 

The case is an extremely impor- 
tant one for three primary rea- 
sons: 

1. It demonstrates the extremes 
to which the courts will stretch the 
letter of the law in their efforts to 
protect the interests of an injured 
plaintiff. This is no isolated case 
of judicial interpretation. The files 
of busy liability lawyers and claim 
departments will amply prove 
that, when the rights of an in- 
jured plaintiff are opposed by 
question of pure law, judges will 
generally give the claimant more 
than an even break—and the hab- 
its of juries require no comment. 

2. It demonstrates that no actual 
employer-employee relationship 
need exist, in its commonly ac- 
cepted form, to fix financial re- 
sponsibility on the employer. A re- 
cent canvass, conducted among 
firms which send samples to spare- 
time and free-lance salesmen all 
over the country, developed the 
fact that only 2 out of 1382 
firms were aware that they could 
be held financially responsible for 
physical or property damage done 
by cars driven by these salesmen 
whom they had never seen and, 
perhaps, from whom they had 
never received an order. Yet that 
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AFTER a wreck the injured parties always prefer to sue the employer in preference to the employee; even 


though the employee is a salesman, who is driving his own car and working on a commission basis, if it can 
be shown that he was acting for an employer, the company is responsible for damages 


is the sheer fact—and it is a fact 
more clearly apparent than the 
responsibility of Morris and Com- 
pany in the case reported above. 

3. It demonstrates how finan- 
cially wrong may be the final posi- 
tion of the firm that is legally 
right. It is possible that Morris 
and Company might have ulti- 
mately proved its legal nonliability 
for the accident. It would be a 
purely academic satisfaction if it 
had won after three trials and two 
appeals—and attorneys and court 
costs are not paid in terms of 
academic satisfaction. (Nesper vs. 
Morris and Company, Case No. 
185729, Court of Common Pleas, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio.) 

Yet the phrase, “Salesman, one 
owning own car preferred,” is be- 
coming so common in the daily 
help wanted columns that its 
deadly nature, like that of friendly 
fire, seems to be taken for granted. 

While it may be agreed that the 


use of cars owned by salesmen, col- 
lectors, and other employees is an 
effective and economical house 
policy, it should also be borne in- 
delibly in mind that any one of 
these cars may easily and instantly 
become an engine of destruction, 
capable of wiping out the em- 
ployer’s assets and, possibly, pre- 
cipitating his bank- 
ruptcy. 

Although the legal principles 
which give rise to this dangerous 
liability are not new, it is more 
than likely that employers gener- 
ally have failed to consider the 
serious possibility of danger due 
to the application of these prin- 
ciples to their own businesses. 
“They can’t get us for anything— 
we don’t own the cars,” phrases 
the general opinion still held by 
most employers in respect to their 
financial liability for the negligent 
operation of automobiles which are 


immediate 


owned by salesmen. 


No belief could be more falla- 
cious—or more dangerous. 

The United States Supreme 
Court tersely sums up the respon- 
sibility of employers for the acts 
of their employees in the case of 
Singer Manufacturing Company 
vs. Rahn (132 U. S. 518): 

“A master is liable to third 
persons injured by negligent acts 
done by his servants in the course 
of his employment, although the 
master did not authorize or know 
of the servant’s act or neglect, or 
even if he disapproved or forbade 
hg 

This is the old legal doctrine 
of respondeat superior—let the 
master answer” (for the acts of 
his servants). In connection with 
our present purpose, this simply 
means that where the relationship 
between the driver of the automo- 
bile and the employer is that of 
master and servant, or principal 
and agent, the employer is respon- 
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Exuimrnatine old and obsolete cars, conducting a well-planned, steady 
safety educational campaign and hiring responsible salesmen will help 
reduce accidents and the damages which inevitably result from them 


sible for any damages occasioned 
by the negligent use of the vehicle 
during the course of the employ- 
er’s business. If the automobile is 
being used by an employee or 
agent in the course of the employ- 
er’s business, the mere fact that 
the automobile was not owned, 
leased, or hired by the employer, 
or even that the car was being 
used without the employer’s knowl- 
edge or contrary to his orders, will 
not relieve him of responsibility. 

A salesman, owning his own ma- 


chine and working on a salary and 
commission basis, finished his day’s 
work and proceeded to his home. 
En route he struck another car, 
whose owner sued his employer. 
The lower courts ruled that the 
salesman could not be considered 
his employer’s agent at the time 
of the accident, but the higher 
courts reversed this decision and 
awarded damages to the plaintiff. 
(Buckley vs. Harkens, 114 Wash. 
468 ; 195 Pac. 250.) 

An insurance agent, driving his 






own car on his way to an agency 
meeting, injured a plaintiff who 
sued the agent’s insurance com- 
pany and recovered $10,000. On 
behalf of the defendant it was 
urged that the driver was not such 
an agent or employee of the com. 
pany at the time of the accident 
as to enable the plaintiff to invok: 
the doctrine of respondeat supe 
rior, but the courts sustained th: 
finding of the jury that he was 
not an independent contractor, bu‘ 
an agent for whose act the em- 
ployer was responsible. (Dillion vs. 
Prudential Insurance Company, 
California District Court of Ap 
peals, 242 Pac. 736.) 

A sales agent, working on a 
commission basis, he paying all 
his expenses in maintaining his of- 
fice and his agency, was held to 
be an employee and the company 
liable for $7,000 damages result- 
ing from an accident occurring 
while the agent was using his own 
car for the delivery of a cash 
register. (Williams vs. National 
Cash Register Company, Ky. 164 
S. W. 112.) 

The hiring of a horse by a 
traveling salesman, with which to 
reach another town, was held by 
the courts to be such a reasonable 
and necessary incident to the per- 
formance of his employer’s busi- 
ness as to make it impliedly au- 
thorized. Of course, the same rea- 
soning would apply if an automo- 
bile, instead of a horse, had been 
hired. (Rexroth vs. Holloway, 
Ind. 90 N. E. 87.) 

Two major lines of defence are 
open to the employer who is sued 
on account of damages caused by 
a salesman-owned car: First, he 
may contend that the salesman 
was not his legal agent at the time 
of the accident; second, he may 
contend that the salesman wa: 
never his legal agent, but an inde 
pendent contractor at all times. 
Each of these defences, while theo 
retically sound, is generally ren 
dered null and void by the sales 
man himself who, when he sees his 
employer trying to pass the re- 
sponsibility (Continued on page 56 
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Ghuck Holes Along the 
Advertising 


Highway 


By CAMERON McPHERSON 


AUL WEST started some- 

thing when he declared that 

advertising costs too much. 

Not that there was any- 
thing unusual in the statement; I 
have heard it for twenty-five years, 
but his position as president of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers makes it newsworthy. 
However, Mr. West, and other 
crusaders for lower advertising 
costs, might well look inwardly, as 
well as outwardly, for the answer. 
The cost of advertising, it has 
always seemed to me, is relative. It 
cannot be measured by millines or 
by circulation tonnage. It can only 
be measured by results. And the 
results of advertising are quite as 
much a burden on the advertiser as 
they are on the publisher. 

Take, for example, the matter 
of inquiries. Since the depression, 
many advertisers have developed 
an obsession for inquiries. It may 
be another influence of the radio 
on advertising thinking. Or, per- 
haps, it is the desire of the chap 
in charge of advertising to be able 
to point to something specific. But 
whatever caused this sudden pas- 
sion for inquiries, it is one of the 
things, it seems to me, which is 
contributing to the much-maligned 
high cost of advertising. 

I had lunch the other day with 
a perfumery manufacturer. He 
told me the story of his campaign 
that failed. Somebody “sold” the 
directors of the company the idea 
of “doing something big.” “Feed 
your salesmen a bundle of inquiries 





Somesopy sold the director the idea of doing something big. “Feed 
your salesmen a bundle of inquiries every day,” said the voice 


every day,” said the voice on the 
shoulder, “and they will have to 
go to town whether they want to 
or not.” So $40,000 was appropri- 
ated for a radio contest, with 
prizes for the best letters on how 
to lure men, or something on that 
order. It stirred up the inquiries, 
but when it came to sales it was a 
different story. What bothered my 
friend was that he had spent most 
of his appropriation, and now he 
was up against the problem of 
doing a sales promotional job with 
about half of the money he needed. 
This temptation to “do something 
big” has been the undoing of too 
many advertisers. So has kidding 
yourself about inquiries. If these 
people who make a fetish of in- 
quiries would take the money they 
spend getting them and use it to 
finance a few more good salesmen, 
they would probably be money 
ahead. 
[33] 


Now don’t misunderstand me; I 
am not contending that all in- 
quiries are worthless. A_ really 
good inquiry is worth all it costs, 
and more..I’m talking about “high- 
pressure” inquiries; the kind that 
are obtained with a free doo-dad, 
or a book, or some other device, 
so that somebody can push out 
his third vest button and point 
with pride to his “achievement.” If 
inquiries are all you want, there 
are ways to get them cheap. You 
can send out a flock of government 
reply cards with a trick offer and 
safely figure about twenty in- 
quiries for every hundred cards 
mailed—assuming that the people 
to whom you send the cards are 
prospects. Book publishers have 
cut the cost of inquiries to as low 
as 3 cents each by using “readers” 
in low-rate newspapers. Any sort 
of prize contest over the radio will 
bring in inquiries by the bale. 
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Booklets, free offers, lucky number 
contests through dealers, are only 
a few of many devices which can be 
depended upon to produce a lot of 
inquiries. But these inquiries, ob- 
tained at such low costs, can prove 
tremendously expensive before you 
have done with them. Indeed, I 
will even go so far as to say that 
the passion for inquiries has 
ruined more advertisers, and con- 
tributed more tombstones to the 
graveyards of advertising, than 
any other one thing. 

Here are a few “for instances.” 
Oldsters will remember the case of 
a well-known sales book company 
which appropriated a considerable 
sum of money to be spent in get- 
ting inquiries for a book called, 
“Where Have Your Profits 
Gone?” It was a very worth-while 
book, and the company had a 
product that possessed all the 
qualities for successful national 
advertising. It had quality. It was 
priced right. It had repeat value. 
By all the rules, the campaign 
should have been a success. But it 
wasn’t. On the contrary, it was 
one of the worst “flops” of a dec- 
ade, and all because this adver- 
tiser had the mistaken idea that 
the main purpose of advertising 
was to produce inquiries. He got 
the inquiries, all right—got them 
by the tens of thousands—but 
when he sent them out to his sales- 
men his well-laid plans went hay- 
wire. The salesmen quickly dis- 
covered that chasing these in- 
quiries was about as profitable as 
chasing rainbows. Most of them 
were from curious-minded people 
who were not even prospects for 
sales books. They were scattered 
all over town. So they placed the 
inquiries on file in their desks and 
let them stay there. They had 
other fish to fry. Nor could you 
blame them for, after all, a sales- 
man has only so many hours a 
day in which to work, and if he 
uses those few valuable hours fol- 
lowing up inquiries of doubtful 
virtue, his commissions suffer. 

Or, take the case of another 
company which had an advertising 





manager, a few years back, who 
had a passion for inquiries. He 
insisted, to all and sundry, that an 
advertising medium to stay on his 
list had to pay its way in inquiries, 
regardless of the good-will con- 
sideration. He too worked the 
“free booklet” racket overtime. 
And he got loads of inquiries as a 
result. He didn’t make the mistake 
of the sales book company and 
depend upon his salesmen to follow 
up these inquiries, but. “hammered 
hell out of them”: by mail, to use 
his own expression. Within five 
years he had a mailing list of 100,- 
000 names. He was very proud of 
this list, and used to go around to 
the advertising clubs and tell the 
boys what a magnificent job he 
was doing. But one morning the 
president of the company, on a 
still hunt to find what was wrong 
with advertising results, got to 
doing some figuring. Then he be- 
gan to ask questions. A _ few 
months later the company had a 
new advertising manager. It was 
another case of spending too much 
to sell curiosit y-seekers. 

The fundamental objective of 
any well-planned advertising effort 
should be to condition a market 
for salesmen. It is difficult to pre- 
pare copy which will do this and, 
at the same time, produce “cheap” 
inquiries. This is especially true in 
the case of copy for business pa- 
pers which reach a type of readers 
who are not “inquiry minded.” As 
a rule, business papers which pro- 
duce inquiries “cheaply” have what 
publishers call a “salted” circula- 
tion. Their advertising rate is 
based on a certain number of 
“top” executive subscribers, and 
they employ a corps of high-pres- 
sure salesmen to strong-arm as 
many “bright” young men as pos- 
sible into subscribing. They need 
these “bright young men” to sat- 
isfy the inquiry hounds. They can 
usually be counted upon to write 
for every free booklet advertised 
in the paper. And when the “ticks” 
are counted up in the advertising 
record book, kept by the inquiry- 
conscious advertising manager, the 


“tick” of the young man in the 
shipping department counts just 
as much as the plant manager’s. 

Speaking of high-pressure cir 
culation methods, have you ever 
stopped to think what is mainly 
responsible for them? Is it the 
passion for circulation guarantees 
by some advertisers and advertis 
ing agencies? Here is a case in 
point: A publisher of a busines 
paper was soliciting the advertis 
ing account of a well-known na 
tional advertiser in the automotiv: 
field. The advertising agency man 
handling the account said he would 
give the publisher the business it 
he would permit him to write into 
the contract a circulation guaran 
tee, with the understanding that if 
the circulation fell below that fig 
ure, the publisher would give the 
advertiser a proportionate rebate. 
Nothing, of course, was said about 
the advertiser paying a higher rate 
if the circulation increased during 
the life of the contract. Other 
agencies, not to be outdone, re- 
quired similar guarantees from the 
publisher. 

Then came _ the 
Where it used to be possible to 


depression. 


obtain quality circulation for 100 
per cent of the subscription price, 
costs jumped to 200 and even 300 
per cent. A subscription for which 
the publisher received one dollar 
costs as high as three dollars to 
sell by mail. Naturally, he could 
not pay such a price for circula- 
tion and stay in business. Neither 
could he reduce the rate on his 
shrunken volume of advertising 
and make both ends meet. Yet al- 
ways, there was that guarantee 
staring him in the face. There was 
only one thing that he could do. 
He had to pocket his ideals and 
call in the least objectionable of 
the _sheet-writing — subscription 
agencies. He said to them: “I must 
have fifty thousand circulation be- 
fore next June, and I’m willing to 
pay 100 cents on the dollar for it.” 
The sheet-writer took the contract. 
He printed the name of the publi- 
cation in a lot of subscription 


books, along (Continued on page 56) 
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Three Ways to 


INGREASE STORE TRAFFIC 






OST of the headaches in retail 

management today have to do 

with the knotty problem of 
getting more people in the store. With 
modern display methods in vogue in most 
stores today, the enticing exhibits of 
merchandise guarantee good sales_ if 
enough people can be persuaded to visit 
the store. Here are three time-tested, 
effective plans for attracting crowds of 


new and old customers to stores. 





Treasure 
Chest hey 
Mystery 


Buy a quantity of small, inexpensive blank keys. For every hundred blank keys include 
one or two keys which will actually unlock boxes. Place these boxes in different parts of 
the store. The persons who receive keys which will unlock the “treasure chests” are 
entitled to the contents of the chest, free of charge. Astute merchants place the treas- 
ure chests in the departments where traffic is needed most. The number of people who 
respond to this plan is dependent almost entirely upon the number of keys distributed. 
It can be used over and over again until it becomes a traditional periodical event in any 
store. The prizes need not be expensive. Samples are frequently used. 





Exposition of 
Children’s 
Hobbies 


Advertise a children’s hobbies show and invite every boy and girl in your trading area 
to bring an exhibit of their hobby, or a part of their collection, for display at the store. 
Nowadays, boys and girls collect a thousand different things ; others take pictures, mount 
butterflies, carve soap figures, draw pictures, and make all sorts of handicraft. All normal 
parents are inherently proud of these activities of their children. If the children bring 
their exhibits to the store, rest assured that the parents, aunts, uncles and grandparents 
will come in droves. Some stores confine the exhibits either to girls or to boys in order 
to have two separate events, in different departments, at different times. 





Contests 
Among Store 
Customers 


By giving their women customers a chance to exhibit their skill, many stores have 
attracted thousands of women to furniture, rug and other departments where traffic is 
slow. A favorite contest is the table setting contest. Every woman has an inborn curi- 
osity to see how other women set a table. Invite several leaders in different groups to 
set tables, using materials from the store’s stock. When the president of the garden 
club sets a table all the club members, to say nothing of the rival bridge clubs, Irving 
clubs, dramatic societies, etc., will flock to the store to see, and incidentally to buy. 







































































F. L. Mayrtaa, founder and chair- 
man of the board, the Maytag Com- 
pany, gained his first business experi- 
ence as a thresherman and implement 
dealer in Newton, Iowa. He helped 
organize a company to manufacture a 
band cutter and self-feeder for thresh- 


ing machines. Because, more than 
any of his partners, he was willing to 
go out in the field and make sales stick 
by servicing the machines he soon 
owned the company. 

That early habit of intensive field 
work has become one of the funda- 
mentals of Mr. Maytag’s management 
philosophy. In his late 70’s, Mr. 
Maytag undertakes long swings around 
the country holding meetings and 
working with his field men, spending 
night after night in a Pullman on a 
traveling schedule that would wreck 
many younger executives. Whether it 
is Sweetwater, Texas, or Watertown, 
South Dakota, Mr. Maytag has been 
there and he knows what his men are 
selling there. 

In 1911 Maytag began manufac- 
turing washing machines. Leading 
the industry for many years, May- 
tag’s sales in 1935 totaled $16,350,691 
(net). 

There are more than thirty washing 
machine manufacturers but Maytag 
sells about a fourth of the industry's 
total volume. 





Maytag’s “Tailor-made” Offices 


Exhaustive survey of the exact needs of every individual 
employee enables the Maytag Company to build and equip 
new offices that will reduce overhead, lower maintenance 
costs and increase production enough to return the entire 
cost of building and new equipment in a few years 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


AVINGS of many thousands 
of dollars a year, ideally 
comfortable working condi- 
tions for office employees 
and executives, a decided sales 
advantage, greater, speed in get- 
ting out advertising materials 
and promotion, plus the strong 
incentive for better work which 
inevitably accompanies the pride 
of ownership in having an office 
that is the talk of the country, 
are but a few of the benefits which 
the Maytag Company, world’s 
largest washing machine manu- 
facturers, of Newton, Iowa, will 
enjoy as a result of erecting one 
of the country’s most modern, 
best-equipped, and most luxuri- 
ously furnished office buildings. 
While the Maytag office build- 
ing does not depart so sharply 
from traditional construction 
methods as the Hershey offices, 
described in the February issue of 
AMmERIcAN’ Business, it  repre- 
sents, in every respect, the last 
word in modernized construction, 
up-to-date equipment and furnish- 
ings. For example, you step into 
the elevator from the first floor 
lobby, press a button and the 
doors close automatically and 
open automatically when your 
floor is reached; but should a be- 
lated passenger rush into the ele- 
[36] 


vator after the doors start clos- 
ing, his body interrupts a beam 
from an electric eye and the doors 
automatically stop. When a jani 
tor opens a closet where his sup- 
plies are stored, lights go on auto- 
matically; when a file clerk is 
searching for ten-year-old papers, 
stored in the basement, she pulls 
a cord and three lamps, illuminat- 
ing the entire bay, go on at once. 

These are but trifling details it 
is true, but they show how the 
company has overlooked no op- 
portunity to insure for its em- 
ployees the best working condi- 
tions yet devised by science. Semi- 
indirect lighting, cork insulated 
ceilings for soundproofing, acous- 
tic plaster, washed and cooled air 
for temperature control, luxuri- 
ously furnished private offices and 
conference rooms, three kinds of 
intercommunicating signal  sys- 
tems, posture chairs adjusted fon 
every clerical worker, oil paint- 
ings on the walls, luxuriously car 
peted private offices, rubber and 
asphalt tile floors—dall thes 
things, plus the last word in mod 
ernized equipment, insures every 
Maytag executive and worker of 
conditions that will inevitably con- 
serve energy, increase production. 
and lower overhead costs. Th« 
company has released no official 
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PANELED from floor to ceiling in burl walnut, with Stow-Davis furniture to match, F. L. Maytag’s office is 
furnished to reflect the position of leadership held by the company he founded and continues to direct 


figures on the cost of the new 
building but reliable estimates 
place the total at somewhere newr 
$500,000 for the building, equip- 
ment, furniture and furnishings. 

F. L. Maytag, founder of the 
company and now chairman of the 
board, explained his attitude 
toward the new building when he 
said, “We never really had an 
office before. Like so many other 
companies, our first office space 
was just some room we created by 
moving bolts and nuts further 
back into the factory. As our busi- 
ness grew and grew, our offices 
became more scattered, badly ar- 
ranged, and terribly noisy. Early 
in 1935, I happened to come into 
a meeting of our executives who 
were wrestling with a problem of 
finding more space for office oper- 


ations. 
gested that our company should 
build its own office building. When 
they told me of the suggestion I 
decided that we should begin the 


Someone had just sug- 


construction of a real office. Im- 
mediately, I got in touch with 
Thielbar & Fugard, our archi- 
tects, and had them start making 
plans. Then I negotiated for the 
necessary land. 

“As the various details of the 
plans were discussed, I noticed 
that some of the younger officers 
of the company would shrug their 
shoulders when costs were men- 
tioned. They 
going to spend too much. But I 
didn’t feel that anything as per- 
manent as an office building ought 
to be built on a basis of tempo- 


thought we were 


rary economy. I told them to stop 


shrugging their shoulders, and not 
to have any more attacks of 
‘economy.’ 

“T explained that, for most of 
the employees and officers of the 
company, this would be the last 
office building our company ever 
erects. It should be a monument to 
the hard work, the loyalty, and 
the continued efforts of our officers 
and employees to build this busi- 
ness. Many of our present em- 
ployees will spend the remainder 
of their working lives in this build- 
ing; we should not be governed by 
any ideas of temporary expedi- 
ency in erecting a business home in 
which so many splendid people will 
spend the most active years of 
their lives. After I told them of 
my attitude toward the building, 
I saw no more shoulder shrugging 
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when costs were mentioned. But I 
finally had to back down on one 
occasion. 
“After the plans were agreed 
upon, I turned over the responsi- 
bility of seeing the building 
to completion to Will Sparks, 
secretary of the Maytag Com- 
pany, and an associate of mine for 
thirty-eight years. I never stepped 
inside the building until it was 
completed and furnished and my 
own office was ready for me to go 
to work in it. A short time before 
it was ready, I met Mr. Sparks 
one day and he said, ‘I am unde- 
cided about which of two carpets 
to get for your private office. One 
costs $700 more than the other.’ 
‘You had better save the $700, 
Will.’ I said to him.” Both Mr. 
Sparks and Mr. Maytag laugh 
now, as only Mr. Sparks knows 
whether the carpet that finally 
went down in Mr. Maytag’s office 
was the one that cost $700 more 
or the one which cost $700 less. 
The building is two stories and 
basement, 214 feet long by 60 feet 
wide, of steel construction, so 
planned that additional stories 
may be added if necessary. Bed- 
ford stone, trimmed with black office: 
Wisconsin granite, aluminum win- cienc 
dows, aluminum trim, acoustic descr 
plastered walls, painted; rubber where 
asphalt tile floors are features of F. L. 
the construction. The main en- pany 
trance lobby is faced with green has ¢ 
Italian marble trimmed with black It is 





door frames and aluminum mold- in me 
ing. Over the door from the lobby with 
to the general offices on the lower a 
floor is a bronze inscription which Davis 
reads, “This building stands as a lamp 
symbol of the loyal and conse- AD 
crated labor of our employees who green 


Tor: Looking west through the 
reception room; the door at the 
left is a telephone booth for visi- 
tors’ use. Center: Mailing room, struct 
with two Teletypes near the right- Cente 
center. Bottom: General view of vice p 
the parts and service, and traffic tising. 
department. Note the especially board 
arranged desk to accommodate a rector. 
supply of fanfold billing forms ‘wo m 
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by heart, head and hand have 
made its being possible. F. L. 
Maytag, 1935.” 

The reception and_ telephone 
desk is just off the center of this 
lobby. The receptionist is equipped 
with an Autocall station and 
Telematic Dictograph equipment 
for intra-office communications. A 
telephone booth for use of visitors 
desiring to talk with employees is 
near the receptionist’s desk. At 
the left of the entrance, as you 
come in, is an automatic Haugh- 
ion elevator, and to the side of 
he elevator is the staircase. Op- 
posite the entrance is the entrance 
to the ground floor general offices. 

The lobby furniture of alum- 
inum, upholstered in leather, was 
furnished by Younker Brothers of 
Des Moines, who also was the con- 
tractor for the carpets and drap- 
eries throughout the building. 
Pella venetian blinds, made by the 





Rolscreen Company, are installed 
on every window, and incidentally 
the windows are double glass to 
assist in maintaining the tempera- 
ture control furnished by the air- 
conditioning equipment. 

Because the Maytag executive 
offices set a new standard in effi- 
ciency and beauty, we will first 
describe the modern private offices 
where the Maytag officers work. 
F. L. Maytag, founder of the com- 
pany and chairman of the board, 
has an office on the second floor. 
It is paneled from floor to ceiling 
in matched burl walnut, equipped 
with furniture to match. There is 
a Rand-MecNally globe, a Stow- 
Davis desk, bookcase, table, a floor 
lamp and a table lamp, end table. 
A Dictaphone, ash trays and a 
green onyx double-pen desk set 


Tor: Private office of Will 
Sparks, secretary, who had com- 
plete charge of all building, con- 
struction and equipment details. 
Center: Office of Roy A. Bradt, 
vice president in charge of adver- 
tising. Bottom: A portion of the 
board room, showing the two di- 
rectors’ tables, so arranged that 
iwo meetings may be held at once 
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Maytag 
in Action 


Unposed, without special lighting, 
these eleven candid camera action 
pictures show the mechanized meth- 
ods, the modern equipment and un- 
usual facilities which are features of 
the new half million dollar offices of 
the Maytag Company, manufacturers 
of washing machines, Newton, lowa 
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1. Follow-up files in desk pedestal in purchasing department. 2. Map desk in sales department. 3. Billing 
department. 4. One of several operators in stenographic department at modern transcriber desk. 5. Ledger 
posting. 6. One of the two folding machines which fold all Maytag advertising matter. 7. One end of the Mul- 
tilith and Multigraph department. 8. Another view of a billing operation. Note the individual name plate on 
back of operator’s chair. 9. Two operators in the Tabulating department. 10. Close-up of a file drawer show- 
ing highly organized index and guide arrangement. 11. An International Tabulating Machine at work com- 
piling sales statistics, computing payrolls and piece-work costs 
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Looxinc west in the general offices on the first floor, showing part of the filing department, billing depart- 
ment and the sales department in the foreground. A vault for transfer files is near 


complete the equipment. A  spe- 
cially dyed Bigelow-Sanford rub- 
ber-backed carpet of a neutral 
shade, and green, imported dra- 
peries all add dignity to the office. 
Illumination comes from an eight- 
unit, circular ceiling fixture. 
Chairs upholstered in top grain 
leather and a leather upholstered 
davenport are included. Heavily 
framed oil paintings add a touch 
of color and brilliance. 

On the same side of the hall, 
and next door, is the office of 
E. H. Maytag, president ‘of the 
company. Each officer’s room was 
decorated and furnished accord- 
ing to the taste and preferences of 
the officer, an effort being made to 
permit each man to create a work- 
ing atmosphere suited to his own 
personality. E. H. Maytag’s office 
is paneled from floor to ceiling in 
burl walnut, furnished with peri- 
od design desk, chairs, tables and 
bookcase of English walnut. To 
save repetition, we will not enum- 
erate the details of the furnish- 
ings in each of the private offices, 
but it is sufficient to say that all 
have leather upholstered chairs, 
tables and floor lamps, bookcases, 
desk sets, oil paintings, a Dicta- 
phone, Kellogg telephones, and 
Allen signal systems to call mes- 
sengers from the mailing room. All 
the furniture in the private offices 
was furnished by Stow-Davis. 
Lamps came from the Rindsberger 


Manufacturing Company, and 
lighting fixtures were supplied by 
the Beardslee Chandelier Manu- 
facturing Company. Ash _ trays 
‘ame from Smith Metal Arts Com- 
pany, Herco Art Manufacturing 
Company, and lighters from the 
Faries Manufacturing Company. 

Next to E. H. Maytag’s office 
is the office of F. L. Maytag, Jr., 
third generation Maytag in the 
business. He has just completed 
a year’s field experience, working 
with branch managers and dis- 
tributors. His office is paneled in 
teakwood, with furniture’ to 
match. Across the hall, are the 
offices of Roy A. Bradt, vice presi- 
dent in charge of advertising, and 
George Umbreit, vice president 
and controller. Mr. Bradt’s office 
is paneled from floor to ceiling in 
chestnut, with desk, bookcase, and 
table, four-drawer file cabinet, and 
all the other usual equipment to 
match or harmonize. 

Mr. Umbreit’s office is also 
paneled from floor to ceiling in 
chestnut with furniture to match, 
and the usual pictures and equip- 
ment. His office sports a touch of 
gayety with a red carpet. 

The board room is a master- 
piece of dignity and comfort; a 
room of genuine inspirational 
quality which ought, by all means, 
to bring out the best work of every 
executive who deliberates and 
plans the future of the company 


there. There are two 12-foot wal- 
nut tables, so that two meetings 
or discussions may be held at 
once. Twelve leather upholstered 
armchairs, three fabric uphol- 
stered lounge chairs, two end 
tables with lamps, and a heavy 
pile, wine-colored carpet, plus 
numerous ash trays, complete the 
comforts in this room. 

Only two other individual pri- 
vate offices remain in the building. 
They are the offices of Will 
Sparks, secretary of the company, 
and the man who shouldered the 
entire responsibility of supervising 
the construction and equipping of 
the building. Mr. Sparks’ office 
opens into the east end of the 
downstairs’ entrance lobby. It is 
paneled from floor to ceiling in 
American walnut, with period fur- 
niture to match, green draperies 
and a green carpet and red leath- 
er upholstered chairs. Similar to 
his office, is the one of E. L. Nel- 
son, Mr. Sparks’ assistant. 

Downstairs there are the steno- 
graphic, purchasing, production, 
filing, sales, traffic, billing depart- 
ments. Every worker has equip- 
ment especially fitted to his or her 
needs. When the equipment was 
being decided upon, Maytag offi- 
cials gave Charles R. Storey, 
manager of the furniture depart- 
ment of Zaiser’s, Des Moines office 
equipment dealers, carte blanche 
to make a survey of the work done 
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GENERAL view of the supply department, showing Multigraphs and Multilith and the folding machines 
used in preparing millions of pieces of Maytag advertising used by dealers and branches 


by every employee in the Maytag 
office. In this survey, records were 
made of every possible equipment 
need for worker. While 
standard used, 
there is a big variation in the way 


every 
equipment was 


different units were assembled and 
“tailored” to fit the requirements 
of every worker. 

Steel desks made by 
Walker are standard throughout 
all the general offices. With one 
or two exceptions, all are 60-inch 
standard desks, although many 
cabinets, 


Shaw- 


have special stationery 
filing drawers, and other features, 
“tailored” to suit the needs of 
each individual worker. 

In the stenographic department 
the stationery racks in the pedes- 
tals are designed to fit the differ- 
ent sizes of Maytag stationery 
and envelopes. In each girl’s desk 
is a sliding wooden tray, with a 
special compartment for a purse. 
In some desks, special filing equip- 
ment is placed. In the traffic de- 
partment, where a large number 
of freight tariff books had always 
been kept in horizontal drawers, 
stacked one on another, files were 
designed 
folders and the necessary guides, 
so that regular steel vertical files 
are used for filing these heavy 
tariffs. Finding is speeded up 
about ten times as fast as under 
the old method because of the 
carefully worked out index tabs. 


with double-capacity 


Shaw-Walker sent a filing special- 
ist who spent several weeks rede- 
signing the entire central filing 
system. Large type guides for 
folders were installed, in many 
‘ases with names of correspond- 
ents spelled out in full and printed 
on the index tabs, followed by 
monthly folders in cases where 
other 


correspondence is heavy, 


guides for months, days and 
states, with alphabetical indexes 
of almost detail 
(for example, A, aa, al, am to aq, 
ete.) so that 


speeded up far beyond previous 


encyclopaedic 
filing has _ been 


‘apacity. 

Near the current filing depart- 
ment is a vault for the previous 
year’s files. All correspondence of 
the previous year is kept in this 
vault which is approximately 40 
feet long. Correspondence remains 
here for one year and then is 
transferred to the basement, where 
it is stored according to years on 
open steel shelving. 

Every convenience has been 
added to the filing department, 
such as steel roller stools, filing 
trucks, and wheel trays. Through- 
out the offices, two-drawer files, 
desk high, have been placed near 
desks of all workers who need 
quick reference files for certain 
papers or correspondence. For ex- 
ample, in the purchasing depart- 
ment a follow-up file for all pur- 
chase orders is placed for imme- 


diate reference, at the clerk’s elbow. 
In the production department, 
Kardex files 


every part used in the manufac- 


carry records of 
ture of Maytag products; every 
fact for keeping track of the 
enormous amount of materials and 
parts used in the factory is on 
record for instant reference. 

The stenographic department, 
dictated letters are 
equipped with 


where all 
transcribed, is 
Ediphones, mounted on steel trans- 
criber desks, with vibration elimi- 
nators and concealed wiring, so 
that no wires stretch across floors 
or aisles. Every Maytag execu- 
tive or officer who writes letters 
has either a Dictaphone or an 
Ediphone at his elbow. Cylinders 
are brought to the central trans- 
department by _ three 
afternoon to be 


cribing 
o’clock 
transcribed the following day. 


every 


Burroughs calculators and add- 
ing machines and Monroe calcula- 
tors are widely used in the cost 
and accounting departments, 
where the machine 
desks, with the drop corners for 


accounting 


the accounting machines, are part 
of the equipment. 

In the sales department, dealer 
franchises, salesmen’s contracts, 
and other sales information and 
statistics are kept on Kardex and 
Acme visible indexes. A Reming- 
ton adding machine is used for 
quick figuring. (Continued on page 58) 





When the Dealer Asks for an 


O SHARPER thorn 

pricks the hide of the 

business executive than 

the request that he share 
in the cost of some publicity 
stunt arranged by a dealer. As a 
rule, he has no money in his budg- 
et for such expenditures, and he 
knows that to make an exception 
m one case only makes it difficult 
to deny others. He knows, too, 
that the great majority of these 
hit-and-miss devices have no sales 
value—that every time he yields 
he is throwing silver dollars down 
the sewer. 

That’s his point of view, and 
it’s logical. On the other hand, to 
the dealer on the opposite side of 
the fence, there seems to be plenty 
of reasons why his request should 
be granted. Usually the amount 
wanted is not large. In fact, it 
appears infinitesimal when com- 
pared to the sum which he knows 
the company spends for advertis- 
ing. Moreover, the company is 
frequently asking him to share in 
the cost of local direct-mail cam- 
paigns, so why shouldn’t the shoe 
be on the other foot now and 
then? 

Well, that’s the other point of 
view, and considering the limited 
knowledge which the average 
small-town dealer has of effective 
advertising, it is also logical. 

How should the letter writer 
handle this problem? That’s the 
question before the house. 

The first step, I suppose, is to 
determine what the company 
policy is going to be toward these 
“donations.” Certainly you will 
have to call them that, because 
they have no place or value in a 
well-planned advertising cam- 
paign. If you are going to make 
exceptions now and then, surely 
they cannot fairly be charged 


Advertising Donation 


Here’s a request with plenty of “teeth” in it from a dealer 
who makes it difficult for the manufacturer to say “no.” 
What kind of letter can the manufacturer write which 
will dodée the donation but still keep the dealer happy? 


By L. E. FRAILEY 





Gentlemen: 


I suppose you are wondering how the sale of your re- 
frigerators in Decatur is starting out. Well, if you 
don't mind a little bragging on my part, you made the 
right choice when you selected my company as distribu- 
tor in this territory. There is no moss growing on us 
when it comes to getting a new line under way. 


Last Saturday we had what was advertised as "First 
Grand Display of the World's Finest Electric Refriger-— 
ators." We gave water bottles away to the women and 
passed good smokes to the men who came along. This 
made a dent in my pocketbook, but I have always be-— 
lieved a thing worth doing, should be done in a big 
way. We also advertised free ice cream for any kid who 
came with his mother, and believe me our store looked 
like recess in a school yard all day. Of course, I was 
smart enough to have the ice cream made in your ice 
boxes — so they could see how well they would do that 
job. 


Of course, to get the news around about this opening 
sale, I had to do some advertising. So I ran two half- 
page ads in our Daily Times. 


I was so busy making plans for this affair that I 
neglected to check with you about paying for these ads, 
but I knew, of course, that it was the customary thing 
for a manufacturer to help a new dealer to get started. 
The two ads cost only one hundred dollars, and if you 
happen to feel Scotch about this expenditure, I'll meet 
you half way and share the expense. But to tell the 
truth, when you hear about the results of the sale, 
you'll probably be so tickled that you will want me to 
run some more ads and be glad to foot the bill. 


Here's what we did — sold six of the Model 22, and 
two of the Model 33. Besides that we have the names of 
at least fifty others who are nibbling, and you can 
count on me to do the rest. 


So your account is in good hands in Decatur. That's 
some more bragging, but figures don't lie. Send me the 
check for the two ads when you get around to it. 


Otto Wunderlick, President 
The Wunderlick Store. 
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against the advertising budget. 
They can either be interpreted as 
general sales expense—to which 
the sales manager is not likely to 
agree—or else they come out of 
the fund which is set aside for 
such charitable contributions as 
the average company finds it 
necessary to make. 

But exceptions are always dan- 
gerous, and seldom equitable. To 
approve a donation for Dealer 
Jones because he buys a lot of 
goods, and is known for his 
sedness” in a controversy, is hard- 
ly fair to Dealer Brown who buys 
just as much but can be counted 
on to accept any decision in the 
right spirit. About the only line 
which can be drawn justly, I 
think, is one between the dealers 
who buy in large quantities, and 
those who do not. But even there 
the line will have to bend when you 
come to the marginal cases. 

The simplest policy is, of 
course, to decide that no excep- 
tions are to be made. That is not 
only fair to all, but it will stand 
the test of reason. Knowing that 
he must stick to his guns, the man 
who writes to the dealer knows 
that the only way out is to give 
his reader a true understanding of 
the facts so that he will accept 
the refusal and still be happy. 

That these requests for adver- 
tising helps run a wide gamut in 
variety, hardly needs to be told. 
The dealer is participating in a 
special anniversary number of his 
local newspaper—he wants you to 
pay half or all of the cost of 
that advertisement. He is bring- 
ing out a new catalog, and “ 
vites” all of the companies from 
which he buys to take a page. In 
that way, he hopes to pay the 


“cus- 





| 
| 
| 


as businesses grow busier... 


The Trend lo Dictaphone 


Sweeps On 


More businesses are using Dictaphone 
today than ever before. The trend to 
this modern dictating instrument has 
reached a point where you owe your 
office full, first-hand information on it. 
And you can get the whole story with 
absolutely no obligation. Glance over 
the names of businesses nationally and 
in your city which have turned to 


Dictaphone to get things done. Then 
test the benefits of Dictaphone right in 
your office — with instruments which 
we gladly supply. Ask the Dictaphone 
office nearest you to send you a man. 
You'll find a talk with him mighty 
interesting — as you will your copy of 
“What Is An Office Anyway?” men- 
tioned in the coupon below. 


SOME IMPORTANT BENEFITS OF DICTAPHONE: 
You and your secretary do a day‘’s work apiece, independent of each 
other’s convenience. You double your capacity to get things done—record 


telephone instructions beyond question or slip. 
make instructions clear and alibi-proof. 


ideas the instant they occur... 


Some companies that have 


. pin down valuable 





Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 
In Canada—137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 
I want to see your representative. : 
Please send me my copy of ““Whatis An Office Anyway?” 


printer. 

Sometimes, he is chairman of a 
committee responsible for the 
booths in a business show. He is 
sure that if your products are 
displayed, it will increase their 
sale. Maybe he is sponsoring the 
home-town baseball team. “What 
a swell advertisement it would be,” 
he writes, “if the name of your 
company was on the back of every 


recently swung to Dictaphone: 
Amalgamated Leather Companies, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Mission Manufacturing Company, 
Houston, Texas 


Guarantee Tire & Rubber Co. , Indianapolis 


Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati. 


DUCUAIP OW 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


Name 


Company 
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uniform.” He wants you to buy he 

all of the uniforms, but anyway, th 

Dear Mr. Wunderlick: : -e you won’t mind paving 
When a dealer gets started with our refrigerators he is sure — , paying ce] 
like you have done, he has every right to do a little for two or three. po 
bragging. The result of your opening day with our re— As business manager of the ad- f 
frigerators was really exceptional, and we agree heart-— ca 5 : evi 
ily that you are just the merchant we need to represent vertising department of a larg: mt 
us in Decatur. feed company, I counted the re M 


Of course, you were joking when you implied we might 
be "Scotch" about paying for those two ads. As we go quests for baseball and basketball! te: 
along together, you'll find that we will cooperate in . aN i ates : 
every way that is consistent with the good business suits that came to me in one year. of 
principles under wien we ee eperete. ‘ , Had they all been granted, that on 

Our idea of the right relationship between manufac— pies eS 
turer and dealer is that they are partners in every company would have equipped 
sense of the word — each partner having certain obliga- thirty-nine teams, and you can sh 
tions to meet which are reasonable and just. When it is . 


comes to advertising, our share of the partnership is guess the cost. we 
to conduct a good national campaign, and your share is And what a host of tickets ve 
to support that campaign locally. ee | ' F 

We have never been able to set aside advertising swarmed upon me that same year. th 
dollars for local publicity. You can easily see why Tickets to balls, bazaars, benefits. 
that would be impossible. The cost of your two ads, : pe 
for example, is not a great expense to a business of and banquets—often from places Ty 
your financial standing, but if we ran two ads for all hundreds of miles away from our 
of our five thousand dealers, it would nick us for five : . ee eee en 
hundred thousand dollars. And that money would have to office. Usually, our dealer had been do 
be added to the selling price of our refrigerators! alk ’ ang twentv-fiv : 

We realize, too, that you are more benefited by a talked into buying twenty ~" _ th 
national campaign, steadily building prospects for you fifty—he thought we would “like th 
and our other dealers, than to receive a small allow— to show our good-will” toward his we 





ance of $100, and then go along fighting a lone battle. ; f 

You did a remarkable job in selling eight refriger- community by “assuming the cost be 
ators the first day, and your profit more than paid for peel f ee . 
the money you spent in getting those Decatur people to of the enclosed tickets. hi 
your store. It was a good investment, and proves once And so the parade goes on— be 
again that local advertising, backed by the kind of mer— 


chandising you know how to give, can be made profitable. every day you get these letters 





You can count on us always to do our part — with the asking for donations—and tact- we 
best refrigerators on the market, with national adver— Sule thew all huwe to be ensweved 
tising, and with painstaking service. But we just GRY, Lacy ah Rave LO Ue answered. th 











can't pay for those two ads, and you are fair minded In the majority of cases, the re- W 
enough to see why. That's part of your job, isn't it? ‘ : ~ ‘ “ 
quest is made before the money is tir 

spent. That makes your letter st: 

a ; z problem a little bit easier. But fe; 

In spite of the difficulty of the problem, the “teeth” are neatly pulled = yhat a sticker it becomes when Re 





the dealer says, “so I went ahead 
anyway, being sure that you 
would be glad to cooperate.” 





Dear Mr. Hargrave: Such a problem is the one ap- 


Your letter asking for an advertising donation of pearing on the first page of this 
$20 on the occasion of opening your new store has been 


turned over to this department. article. The name of the dealer 


You are to be congratulated on the growth of your has been changed, but the letter is 
business, and I certainly wish we could accede to your ‘ Th ‘ ee 
request. You see ... during the past five or six lean genuine. There was an Otto 
years ... "years that the locust hath eaten" ... we Wunderlick” and the company 
have, from sheer necessity, been bound to curtail expenses : ‘ =e ; 
wherever possible. Then again, our appropriation does which replied didn’t do a good 
not include any money for this type of advertising. job. Otto was so angry that he 

Each week we have many requests for similar dona-— oe 
tions, and if we made an exception in your case, it would gave up the agency. Would the 
naturally be unfair to other customers who have made result have been the same had 
similar requests which we have been unable to grant. . s i 
, Now, let's look at it from meothes angle. During Mr. Wunderlick received the sug- 
1935 your business with us totalled $120. If we made a ee 4 | : : 
net profit of 10 per cent, it would give us $12; so to gested reply! I don’t know. I be 
make the donation you request would entail quite a loss lieve you will agree, however, that 


to us. Now place yourself in our position and you will 
readily see the justice of our stand. Feige! 

However, should you desire advertising matter which vincing. My guess would be thai 
will help to increase your business on Quaker products, 
we'll be very glad to send it along. : 

Again ... congratulating you on the progress you tomer’s business. 
have made, with the hope that 1936 will prove a very 
profitable year. 


this reply is both tactful and con- 
it would have salvaged the cus- 


In a survey made recently by 
Sincerely, the Dartnell Corporation, a num 
H. J. Cocking ; : 
Quaker City Rubber Company ber of executives were asked how 
they went about this problem of 
refusing donations for special ad- 
vertising. A few replied that they 

























Tuis letter to a “small-fry” dealer faces the issue squarely 
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had no policy. They refused when 
they felt they could, but made ex- 
ceptions in favor of certain high- 
point dealers. The majority, how- 
ever, asserted that they faced the 
music without compromising. 
Most of them had learned by bit- 
ter experience that the backwash 
of a flexible policy is worse than 
one which does not bend. 

Among the letters sent to me to 
show how these various executives 
would handle this problem, was the 
very good one by H. J. Cocking of 
the Quaker City Rubber Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
This letter, of course, is to the 
small dealer who is asking for a 
donation greater than the profit to 
the company on his business for 
the entire Mr. Cocking 
makes no bones of laying this fact 
before the reader, but in spite of 
his frankness, he has succeeded in 
being friendly. 

From what has been said, may 
best line of 


year. 


we select the one 
thought for meeting this problem? 
Well, not exactly, because each 
time there are different circum- 
stances to consider, and a dif- 
individual to approach. 
But, in general, it strikes me that 


ferent 


there are certain arguments which 
when properly presented will be 
accepted by the average reader. 

He needs to be told, certainly, 
of the great many requests which 
are made to any business for spe- 
cial While 


twenty, or fifty dollars are not in 


advertising. ten, 
themselves a great amount, they 
can become a colossal sum when 
multiplied by the many who want 
these donations. The company is 
therefore faced with the necessity 
of setting aside a large sum of 
money for such purposes, or else 
using none at all. The average 
human being is reasonable—he 
does not expect favoritism. 

It could be pointed out, too, 
that the money used for special 
purposes cannot be taken out of 
thin air. It has to come out of the 
company funds. So a lot of dona- 
tions would mean adding the cost 
of them to the selling price of the 
company products. The man who 
got the donation would really have 
to help to pay it back. 

There, perhaps, you have the 
“cold logic” which, when brushed 
with a little friendliness, will give 
the letter man the right formula 
for solving this problem. 





What the Dealer 
Thinks: 


@ What’s $25 more or less to a big 
company? Not a drop in the bucket 
to them! 


@ They spend thousands of dollars 
on advertising each year. 


@ No reason why I shouldn’t have 
my share—those ads in the Post don’t 
do me any good. 


@ Besides, when my business gets a 
boost, they sell me more goods. The 
ad benefits them. 


@ And this is a special occasion. I 
don’t go around with my hand out all 
the time. 


@ Why, they wouldn’t have the 
nerve to refuse a good dealer like me. 
They'll be glad to help. 


@ Sure they will—guess I might 
just as well ask for $50. 








What the Business 
Executive Thinks: 


That makes 


at least a dozen requests for donations 


@ Gosh, another one! 


this week. 


@ I hate to turn this man down 
he’s a damn good dealer. 


@ But so were a lot of the others—I 
can’t contribute to one and ignore the 
rest. 


@ Anyway, where’s the money com- 
ing from? Nothing in my budget for 
local advertising. 

@ Just like pouring silver dollars 
down the sewer—that kind of pub- 
licity. 

@ $50 to each of our 3,000 dealers 
would be $150,000—more than half of 
my whole budget. 


@ Well, it’s tough to make him un- 
derstand—but I'll try. 


| made to fit today’s 





FILL OUT THE COUPON and 
you will. A 1936 paper, with its 1936 
features permanized right into it. Why 
and how are explained in THE GUIDE 
TO PAPER BUYING, a twelve-minute 
book that can save hours of doubt when 
you seek the right paper for a job. ¢ Per- 


KEEBORD 
Typewriter 
Paptr is 
Permonized 


manized Papers are 


needs at the expense 
of a lot of old equip- 
ment and outworn 
Fill out the 
coupon and judge 


ideas. 


for yourself. In value and satisfaction, 


Permanized Papers offer you 


A NEW kind OF PAPER: 


ATTACH COUPON TO 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


e Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Send the booklet—no obligation, of course. 


Name 


Position 








Company 








“THE HOUSE OF HOBBS’—-CHAPTER VI OR the last time, no!” re- 
peated Hiram Hobbs sav- 


agely. “Absolutely and 


definitely, no! That’s final.” 

H i} b b Se V e rs u ~ H 0 hb b by Pacing back and forth across his 
office and glaring at the circle of 

» faces around him, the founder and 


president of Hobbs & Company 
punctuated this ultimatum with a 


Wherein Henry, the son, abetted by fellow conspirators, {h\nning blow of the clenched 
wins another point in his case against Hiram, the father  ‘»vckles of one hand against the 


open palm of the other. 

® “But Mr. Hobbs. . .” someone 
ventured apologetically, after a 
moment’s embarrassing _ silence. 
That was as far as he ever got. 

“Don’t ‘But-Mr.-Hobbs’ me 
again!” exploded Hiram. “I won’t 
stand for it. That’s all I’ve heard 
around here for two days. Every 
time I open my mouth to express 
an opinion somebody butts in with 
a ‘But-Mr.-Hobbs-this’ or a ‘But- 
Mr.-Hobbs-that.’ I’ve had enough 
of it. I’m still running this busi- 
ness, although it begins to look 
like some people have other ideas, 
and I’m running it my own way. 
And what’s more, I’ve been run- 
ning it that way a good many 
years now without anybody tell- 
ing me what to do, or how to do 
it. I’ve never had to rely on other 
people’s bright ideas before, and 
I don’t intend to begin now. I’m 
sick and tired of hearing about 
the whole thing, do you under- 
stand? I don’t want anybody to 
mention it to me again.” 

Hiram paused to catch his 
breath and to weigh the effect of 
his words on his listeners. Only one 
of them, however, registered an 
expression of wholehearted appro- 
bation, and that was the ever- 
present Olivia Lyons, who smiled 
faintly and nodded her head in 
prim agreement. The others care- 
fully avoided Hiram’s gaze. 

The cramped office offered al- 
together inadequate accommoda- 
tions for so large a gathering. 
Jack Donaldson, who had stayed 
on at the factory in the new office 
of sales manager since Hiram’s 

“Tunes are starting to move around the House of Hobbs,” said decision to remodel the Sterling 


Henry triumphantly. “But,” he added more soberly, “we also stuck our Doughnut Maker two months be- 
necks out about a mile” fore, sat in (Continued on page 51) 
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APRIL SALES FORECAST 


And Index to American Markets 





COMPILED BY THE DARTNELL EDITORIAL STAFF, CHICAGO 





Bonus Spending Eases Way 
for Spring Up-Turn 


The business curve which has been dropping since 
the first of the year is expected to start upward with 
the advent of spring buying, aided by advance com- 
mitments on the part of those who will share the billion 
and a half bonus dollars. The lifting force of this 
spending should more than offset the downward 
pressure of flood losses, tax uncertainty, political 
wrangling, and fear of a European war. While the 
floods will undoubtedly cause some dislocation of 
business, reports to Dartnell from the flooded areas 
indicate that losses will be much less than press re- 


ports indicate, and that replacement orders for ma- 
terials and merchandise may even have a stimulating 
effect on spring sales. All things considered, it looks 
now as though spring sales will show a sharper in- 
crease than is generally expected, particularly in the 
building, railroad equipment, and other durable 
goods industries. 

Subscribers selling to railroad equipment manufac- 
turers should lose no time in renewing their contacts 
with this field, which seems to be on the brink of an 
important revival. Increased travel, higher net profits 





SALES REPORTS UP TO MARCH 31, 1936 


Individual Company Reports—Not Totals for the Industry 





EQUIPMENT 


WEARING APPAREL 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS 





% 
Increase 
‘or 2 


% 
Increase 
for 2 
Mos.* 


% 
Increase 
for 2 
Mos.* 





Men’s Shoes 
Men’s Shoes 
Women’s Shoes 


Cash Registers 
Calculating Machines 
Continuous Form Systems 
Autographic Registers 
Electrical {oy 


Women’s Undergarments 
Shoe Lasts and Wood Heels 


63 .82 
25.0 


Furniture Manufacturing 
Rugs and Carpets 











LUXURIES 





Washing & Ironing Mach. 
Tractors & Equipment 


ADVERTISING 





Watches 
Watches 





SSShaSaS: 
cocooone 


Farm Equipment 


Farm Machinery Advertising Agency 


Fine Paper 


Tractors 
Pumps and Windmills 
Food Machin 


Farm Paper 
General Magazines 
Business Papers 
Printing 

Metal Specialties 


or 
oo 








& 
— 


47.0 
MERCHANDISING 





Paper Manufacturing 


Jewelry 

Silverware 

Golf Clubs, Bags, Balls 
Athletic Goods 














BUILDING 








6.6 
12.0 


Wholesale Hardware 
Wholesale Hardware 


AGRICULTURAL 





Plumbing Supplies 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 





oa 
Ses 
ooo 


Misc. Parts & Tools 42.6 Tree Surgery 











15.0 











| 10.0 








*Actual increase for two months of 1936 over same period 1985. Estimated increase for March 1936 over March 1985. 
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of railroads, retirement of obsolete equipment, the 
proved value of lighter and faster trains combine to 
create railroad equipment orders, after five years of 
subnormal buying on the part of the railroads. While 
building is still considerably below predepression 
levels, it is nevertheless showing better than antici- 
pated improvement as evidenced by the figures in the 
Dartnell Markets Index. Total contracts in all classes 
of building are running 86 per cent ahead of the 
same period for 1935, and the increasing supply of 
mortgage money at low rates is bound to further 
stimulate this activity. Insurance companies are 
soliciting construction mortgages in the Chicago area 
at 5 per cent interest, plus 1 per cent for supervision, 
and are refinancing the more desirable mortgages at 
4 1-2 per cent without commission. 

Another solid foundation for better business is to 
be found in the earnings of companies which sell to 
a horizontal market—that is to all kinds of businesses. 
By surpassing all sales records in its history the Royal 
Typewriter Company reported net earnings of 
$1,676,571 for 1935, only a hundred thousand dollars 
below 1929. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
selling a line of office machines to almost every con- 


ceivable kind of business, has shown a sharp sales 
increase. Subscribers who watch sales trends for clues 
in investing surplus funds may find that while the 
stocks of many companies are out of line with their 
earning possibilities and have become high priced, 
there are a few well-managed office equipment com- 
panies whose sales curve is steadily climbing. 

The drab side of the business picture is that the 
present sales level is supported to some extent by 
government spending, and that this spending will fall 
off during the spring and summer. It is true that 
WPA and relief spending will be down, and that 
payments to farmers will moderate, but in our opinion, 
the curtailment of spending in these departments will 
not be sufficient to offset the expansion of credit 
resulting from increased building and modernization 
activities and the bonus payments which will begin 
in July, but will be anticipated by May and June com- 
mitments. For that reason, we look for a rising level 
of retail purchasing, with an excellent Easter business, 
increased activity in the equipment industries and 
a definite revival in those industries which have to 
do with sales promotion, such as publishing, lithog- 
raphy, printing and paper making. 
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Hobbs versus Hobbs 


(Continued from page 48) 


Olivia’s chair resting his elbow on 
her battered typewriter, impervi- 
ous to her fluttering efforts to 
dislodge him. The only other chair 
in the room besides Hiram’s was 
occupied by Frank Lester, sales- 
man of the Modern Office Furni- 
ture Company. Henry Hobbs sat 
on the corner of his father’s desk 
staring fixedly out the window, 
while Sam Bowers, the factory 
superintendent, leaned against the 
wall and tried to make himself in- 
conspicuous. 

“How do you suppose this busi- 
ness managed to muddle along all 
these years without benefit of your 
bright ideas?” snapped Hiram, ad- 
dressing the assembly at large. 
“Do you suppose it’s been by ac- 
cident? Do you suppose it’s just 
run itself? Well, let me tell you 
that some of these changes you’re 
proposing as brand new ideas are 
an old story to me. Take that 
time-card system you’ve been pest- 
ering me about, for instance. I in- 
vestigated that equipment eighteen 
years ago and didn’t like it. It 
had bugs in it then and for all I 
know it’s got bugs in it yet. That’s 
the trouble with most people in 
new jobs. Just because they never 
heard of a thing before they sup- 
pose nobody else ever heard of it 
before either. 

“Here’s something else it may 
surprise you to find out about,” 
Hiram went on, with mounting in- 
dignation. “I tried out this per- 
petual inventory monkey-business 
Henry here had _ even 
started to school and while you, 
Jack, were still in short pants, 
and now you two have got the 


before 


nerve to spring it on me as some- 
thing modern and up to date. 
Only now they call it ‘stock con- 
trol’? and try to make it sound 
mysterious and miraculous. I 
junked it after two months. If a 
man knows his business and keeps 
on the job, he’s got more knowl- 


edge of his stock in his head than 
any set of records could give him. 
Once a year is often enough to 
take inventory. What good does 
it do you to have it all written 
down every day or every week 
what you’ve got in stock?” 

Hiram looked around belliger- 
ently and his eye lighted on Frank 
Lester. 

“How did you get in on this 
thing anyway, Lester?” he de- 
manded. 

oe ee 
way, Mr. Hobbs. . . 
man began uncertainly, but Henry 
Hobbs interrupted him. 

“T asked for his advice, dad,” 
he said. 

“Oh, you did, did you?” Hiram 
turned on his son with a frown 
of impatience. “And by what au- 
thority do you bring outsiders in 
here to stir things all up?” he 
asked irritably. 

“That’s what I’ve been trying 
to tell dad,” 
plained. “The timekeeping end of 
my job takes just about all day. 
After I’ve gone through the shop 
and talked to all the foremen and 
then gone back to the office and 
made up the time records for every 
man, I don’t have a chance to do 
any of the other things I’m sup- 
posed to do. So I thought Mr. 
Lester might have some sugges- 


it was this 
.’ the sales- 


you, Henry ex- 


tions for speeding things up so 
that I’d have time to work on the 
system of stocking parts for the 
new machines that we’ve been talk- 
ing about. I wasn’t trying to show 
any authority; I just wanted to 
get Mr. Lester’s ideas, that was 
all.” 

“And he had plenty of them, I 
see,” was Hiram’s sarcastic reply. 
“All expensive and most of them 
foolish.” 

While the dies, tools and parts 
for the new model were being made 
and the assembly of the old models 
was almost at a standstill, Henry 


had been transferred from the 
assembly room to the factory of- 
fice, a small, 
structure built against one of the 
larger brick buildings. He shared 
these dingy quarters with Sam 
Bowers and 


one-room frame 


another assistant. 
The change had been made at his 
own request, as he wanted to learn 
the construction of the new ma- 
chine from the ground up and felt 
that a familiarity with the stock 
would be a starting point. He 
combined the duties of stock clerk 
with those of timekeeper and pay- 
roll clerk, but 
that this second job left little op- 
portunity for handling the first. 

But Hiram Hobbs hadn’t ex- 
hausted his subject yet. 


soon discovered 


“Why shouldn’t you spend most 
of the day keeping time?” he de- 
manded. “That’s certainly a lot 
more important than rigging up 
trick 
Timekeeping always has 


some 
stock. 


system of keeping 
been a full-time job around here, 
and I don’t see why even you 
should expect to do it so much 
quicker than anybody else.” 

“But it needn’t be a full-time 
job, Mr. Hobbs,” broke in the 
office appliance salesman. “That’s 
just the point. With a shop the 
size of yours, Henry here or any- 
body else could handle the work in 
two hours a day or less if you had 
the right kind of equipment.” 

Hiram raised his hands to the 
sides of his head and uttered a 
low moan. “Here we are, right 
back where we started,” he barked. 
“Once and for all, Lester, I tell 
you I’m not going over all that 
again. Look here: You want me to 
spend more than it would cost to 
hire two employees just to save 
half a day’s time for one employee. 
That’s smart business, isn’t it? 
That’s a great idea. That would 
save us lots of money, wouldn’t it? 
Tommyrot!” 

“Tt wouldn’t cost anywhere near 
that much, Mr. Hobbs,” Lester 
replied quickly. “The equipment to 
do this work may have been ex- 
pensive twenty years ago when 
you investigated it, but things are 
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entirely different now. In fact, you 
don’t even need to buy the ma- 
chine. You can rent it at so much 
a month. And the cards and rec- 
ords don’t cost any more than you 
are paying now.” 

“I said I didn’t want to hear 
any more about it,” Hiram almost 
shouted. “As if I didn’t have 
enough troubles already without 
having you pester me to death 
about little details. Here I’ve gone 
and sunk $20,000 in re-tooling my 
machines and buying materials for 
a new model, and then, after 
everything’s changed over and we 
get in production, I find that it’s 
going to cost $1,000 to build an 
$800 machine. That’s another 
good way to make money, isn’t 
it? The more we sell, the more we 
lose. Then, on top of that, you 
ask me to spend a couple of thou- 
sand dollars more just to save a 
little time for the timekeeper and 
keep the men in the shop busy fill- 


| ing out time cards instead of doing 


the work they’re paid for. I may 
be going crazy, but I’m not that 
crazy—not yet anyway. What 
we’ve got to do is get down to 
brass tacks. We’ve got to figure 
out some way of cutting down our 
costs instead of increasing them. 
But that’s a minor point to you 
office equipment fellows. All your 
experience is in the other direc- 
tion.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Hobbs .. .” 
Lester started to reply, but he 
was interrupted again, this time 
by Jack Donaldson who had been 
listening to the proceedings with 
an air which suggested that he 
was waiting for Hiram to get the 
whole load off his chest. 

“Never mind, Frank,” he said 
to the salesman. “Skip it. Mr. 
Hobbs is absolutely right about 
getting down to brass tacks. The 
big thing is to decide how we can 
produce this machine to sell for 
$800 and make money on it... .” 

“. . .. or raise the price to 
$1,200,” Hiram broke in. “That’s 
what I’ve said we’d have to do 
from the start.” 

“I’m afraid we’d never get away 


with it, Mr. Hobbs. We've got 
the highest priced machine of its 
capacity on the market already, 
and to boost it still higher would 
just leave us wide open to com- 
petition.” 

“All right, then,” grumbled 
Hiram, “where do we get off? We 
can’t raise the price, and we can’t 
lower our production costs. The 
only thing left to do is cheapen 
the machine. You seem to know 
all the answers,” he went on 
slightingly. “What’s your answer 
to that?” 

“Well, Mr. Hobbs,” answered 
Donaldson, meeting the challenge. 
“I’m not so sure that production 
costs can’t be lowered, and lowered 
a lot.” 

“Now isn’t that fine!” Hiram 
retorted. “You practically never 
saw the inside of a factory until 
two months ago, and already you 
can tell the rest of us how to run 
one. It’s marvelous. I don’t see 
how you do it. But go ahead. It’s 
entertaining, anyway.” 

“Here’s my point,” Donaldson 
continued, ignoring the obvious 
irony in Hiram’s tone. “I don’t 
believe we can tell definitely 
whether costs can be lowered or 
not until we know our costs, and 
that’s something we don’t know.” 

“Don’t know!” repeated Hiram. 
“Listen, young fellow; I can tell 
you to the penny how much it cost 
us last year to build every ma- 
chine.” 

“T understand that, Mr. Hobbs. 
You know now, but you didn’t 
know in advance.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
bristled Hiram. 

“T mean,” continued Donald- 
son, “that labor costs 
broken down to a point where it is 
possible to know definitely just 
how much unproductive time is 
represented in the cost of each ma- 
chine. We know total labor costs, of 
course, but we know them after 
they’ve been incurred, not before. 
And what we need now is some 
method of figuring out in advance 
the minimum labor cost we’ll have 
to charge up to each machine.” 
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How Can J—a Business Man— 
Really Learn Law at Home? 


OU are not alone in asking that question. 

Practically every man has seen where 

knowledge of law would have helped his 
success. The entire structure of business is held 
together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
taze—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, domestic affairs, taxes and 
trust agreements are but a few—on each of 
which you may stand to lose unless you know 
something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what the business world prizes highly and 
rewards liberally—a keen analytical mind, the 

ability to judge shrewdly and to act quickly 
and with confidence. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
; isiness values, or whether you intend to pre- 

re for a bar examination, the same problem 

it tic you. How can you acquire that 
ks owledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders of all 
time have traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, 
Disraeli, John Marshall, Coolidge—who mas- 
tered this important subject in hours that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And— 
most important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written with just 
that purpose—to help you answer your ques- 
tions so far as LaSalle law training is con- 
cerned. Let’s get right down to facts. 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-four years 
—more than 80,000 individuals, from all walks 
and stations in life—from every section of our 
country and from many foreign countries. 
Some of these are now successful 

lawyers and judges—others are 

executives, owners of 

business, presidents 

and general managers 

of corporations, de- 

partment managers, 


These books are FREE— 
ask for them 


etc. Their names and addresses are readily 
available for your direct investigation. 
Second: Out of this twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
worked out, and perfected, the material and 
methods of teaching law by home study. We 
have had to meet, and solve, every possible 
problem. No matter what your situation, your 
handicap, your education, your needs and de- 
sires, etc.—we have already trained success- 
fully some man in similar circumstances. 


A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since legal text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
outstanding eading teachers 
in our greatest resident law schools—and three 
lawyers. Five of these professors—including 
the editor-in-chief—have been Deans of their 
schools. One of the editors is now president of 
a great state university. Also, among the writers 
of the special lectures supplementing the texts 
are two U. Senators, a former attorney- 
general of the U. S., and a Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men w ho would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. All the material 
was then organized and edited by the LaSalle 
staff to give it the tested LaSalle training values. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure”’ is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
bar who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 
instruct you at every step according to your 


own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. You will find it ‘fascinating and 
practical—dealing with many of your own 
problems. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
— we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. Experience after experience that prove 
beyond question what you may expect. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 

But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to study Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever shown you—no program 
of study was ever made more practical for you. 
This is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 447-LR, Chicago 
Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, “Law Training 


for Leadership” and ‘ 


‘Evidence,” together with full information 


about your Law training—without obligation to me. 


Name.......... 





Present Position...... 
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LaSalle Extension University 
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are the big factors in 
increasing your sales! 
And Dur-O-Lites con- 
tribute an unforget- 
table influence in 

building the goodwill of your 
customers and prospects. 

Dur-O-Lites help solve an al- 
most endless list of business prob- 
lems. They are used daily by 
many leading firms to soothe com- 
plaints, revive inactive accounts, 
welcome new customers, secure 
cooperation of jobbers’ salesmen, 
introduce new products, close 
sales and collect delinquent ac- 
counts. 
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... that certain something which 
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“And then what?” asked Hiram. 
“Suppose we find that labor costs 
are too high. We can’t stand over 
each workman every day with a 
stop watch, can we?” 

“With the right system, we 
wouldn’t need to,” replied Donald- 
son. “After setting a definite ob- 
jective for each man and each 
operation, we could see that he 
reached it, even if it meant going 
on a piecework basis. But I haven’t 
heard you say anything, Sam,” he 
went on, turning to the em- 
barrassed foreman. “What do you 
think about some sort of plan like 
that?” 

“Well, beggin’? your pardon, 
Mr. Hobbs,” said Sam deferen- 
tially, “but it’d help quite a bit 
if we had some way of knowin’ 
how much work every man turned 
out in a day. The way things is 
now, we just got to sort of guess 
at it. And when you asked me to 
give you the figures on labor costs 
for this new model, I didn’t have 
nothing much to go by. From what 
I’ve heard of this time-card sys- 
tem, or whatever you call it, seems 
to me that’d do the work.” 

“Hell’s bells!” bellowed Hiram, 
resorting to his favorite expletive. 
“You too! If one of you says 
‘time-card system’ to me again I’ll 
lose my mind. To hear you talk, 
you’d think that was the answer 
to every problem in business.” 

“Well, it begins to look as 
though it was the answer to this 
particular problem,” said Donald- 
son suavely. “Right now, it’s 
either that or else. . . .” 

“Or else what?” 

“Or else all the money you’ve 
put into this thing is likely to go 
up in smoke. You’ve already said, 
Mr. Hobbs, that we’ve got to 
get our costs down. That’s one 
way to do it.” Donaldson, warm- 
ing up to his work, spoke with 
conviction and persuasion. “Then 
here’s another suggestion: In- 
stead of spreading overhead and 
other costs over an estimated pro- 
duction of fifteen machines a day, 
or around forty-five hundred a 
year, let’s aim at a mark of 


twenty-five a day, or around 
seventy-five hundred a year. If we 
could sell five thousand of the old 
models in good years, we can sell 
eight of these new models. I’m 
sure of that. And that will get 
our costs down still further.” 

“You’re mad, Donaldson!’ said 
Hiram wearily. “Raving mad. 
Why, we don’t even know whether 
we can produce twenty-five ma- 
chines a day, let alone sell them.” 

“That’s what this cost system 
is going to tell us,” Donaldson ran 
on. “It’s not only going to in- 
crease our production, but lower 
our unit cost. We’re all agreed on 
that. And considering the results, 
the expense is remarkably little.” 

The fight had gone out of 
Hiram Hobbs. Outnumbered four 
to one, and faced with a critical 
situation which seemed to offer no 
alternative, he retreated from his 
position as strategically as he 
could. 

“Since you’re all so set on this 
thing,” he observed, at length, 
“Tl break a rule of a lifetime 
and try out a plan that I’m not 
convinced, in my own mind, is ab- 
solutely sound. I’m only doing 
this to show the rest of you that 
I’m willing to go along with you, 
even against my better judgment. 
But mind you,” and here Hiram 
displayed a flash of his earlier 
spirit, “if it doesn’t do what 
you’ve claimed for it, you’ve for- 
feited any confidence I may have 
in your judgment. I’m making you 
entirely responsible. In case of 
failure, you’ll have to take the 
consequences—every one of you. 
Are you willing to go ahead on 
that basis?” 

He surveyed the group around 
the office. They nodded agreement 
almost in unison. 

“If anybody has any reserva- 
tions, now’s the time to speak 
up,” persisted Hiram. 

No one spoke for several scc- 
onds until finally Jack Donald- 
son broke in. 

““We’ve gone into the matter so 
thoroughly, Mr. Hobbs,” he be- 
gan, “that we’re sold on it 100 
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per cent. It can’t fail. But if it 
should, we won’t expect you to 
rely on our opinions again. Isn’t 
that right, Henry?” 

“T’ve already committed my- 
self,” replied Henry, smiling. 

“And you, Sam?” 

“Well, I’m staking my job on 
it,’ said Sam. “That’s as far as 
I can go.” 

“And if I’ve given you a bum 
steer,” added Lester, “I’m just 
throwing away the best prospect 
for future business that I’ve got.” 

“All right,” Hiram Hobbs said 
grimly. “I’m taking you at your 
word. The rest of you can go 
while I look into some of these 
things with Lester. We'll take up 
this time-clock proposition first, 
Lester. Let’s see what you’ve got.” 

That evening Henry found Jack 
Donaldson at their accustomed 
meeting place in the lobby of the 
Majestic Hotel. To avoid having 
Hiram suspect them of being the 
conspirators they were, they saw 
little of each other at the plant 
and always did their plotting at 


Donaldson’s quarters in the hotel. 
There was an air of elation over 
their meeting on this particular 
evening. 
“Henry, my boy, it looks as if 


> was Donaldson’s 


we made a sale,’ 
enthusiastic greeting. 

“I should say we did, Jack,” 
Henry answered triumphantly. 
“Things are starting to 
around the House of Hobbs. But,” 
he added more soberly, “‘we also 
stuck out our necks about a mile.” 

“Don’t give it a_ thought, 
Henry,” counseled Donaldson. 
“We can’t miss. Once we get the 
shop organized, the rest is easy. 
I did want to get this stock-keep- 
ing idea of yours settled too, 
though. I’m sorry we didn’t push 
that through while we were going 
so good.” 

“It’s probably just as well that 
we didn’t. It might have queered 
the whole works.” 

“Well, maybe you’re right. One 
thing at a time. And we certainly 
knocked off a big one today.” 

(To Be Continued) 
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Uniform Accounting by Distributors 


(Continued from page 24) 


time and expense, such as perhaps 
the sales or cost of sales dollar. 
“Expenses such as depreciation, 
maintenance, repairs, and taxes on 
property; power, light, heat, and 
rent, may be allocated to major 
lines on the basis of floor space 
occupied by each. Insurance should 
be allocated on the basis of the 
value of stock of major products. 
“Shipping, packing, sundry sup- 
plies, salaries and 
wages, and cartage, may be allo- 
cated to lines by keeping a record 
of actual usage by major lines; 
however, when this is not practical, 
a combination of weight and value 
of shipments can be used. 
“Expenses on delivery equip- 
ment owned, such as depreciation, 
gasoline, oil, license, repairs, et 


warehouse 


cetera, may be distributed on the 

same basis as cartage. 
“ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE AL- 

Location: If possible, 


should be allocated direct to the 


expense 


line, but in most cases administra- 
tive expense will have to be dis- 
tributed on some arbitrary basis, 
such as sales dollar or cost of sales. 

“Expense which comes under the 
head of ‘Other Income and Other 
Expense’ may be applied direct, 
where possible. Charge-backs and 
worthless trade may be such items. 

“Determination of net profit on 
each major line will prove valuable, 
despite the fact that a portion of 
the expense may have to be dis- 
tributed arbitrarily, and will en- 
able the wholesaler to operate so as 
to secure the greatest returns.” 








A Brand New Aid | 

to Modern Office 
EFFICIENCY and 
NEATNESS! 


SIMPLE 
STURDY 
PORTABLE 
ATTRACTIVE 


CORNEROUNDER 


SMEAR-ACTION SELF-SHARPENING 


THIS new device quickly and easily rounds 
the corners of from one to fifty sheets of paper 
or cards at a stroke! 

Round-cornering of card records speeds up 
filing; cards slip easily into place; torn or bent 
corners are prevented. 

Round-cornering eliminates curling and 
wearing of paper corners; ledger and binder 
inserts are made more permanent; sales manual 
sheets are protected against “dog-earing” and 
unsightliness; financial statements and reports 
take on a more impressive appearance. 

Interchangeable blades of varying radii. 


$9.75 Complete 


Ask Your Stationer or Dealer— 
or write for Circular to: 


L.A. S. Curistie Co. (Dept. B) Rochester, N.Y. 














SALES LUGGAGES 


that really 
HELPS TO SELL 


—because planned not only 
to carry samples, catalogs, 
etc., but to display them to the 
best advantage, to make them 
most readily accessible as 
needed—that is our specialty. 








Write for catalog, prices and dis- 
count on stock designs, for sugges- 
tions and estimates on a case to fit 
some specia! need. A wide selection 
of styles and materials. A wide 
range of prices. 
AMERICAN 

LEATHER PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. AB236 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Chuck Holes Along the Advertising Highway 


(Continued from page 34) 


with other magazines, and sold 
these books to agents all over the 
country. Each book contained 
coupons good for so many sub- 
scriptions. The 
cautioned to be sure to get the full 
advertised price for each subscrip- 
tion sold, much as grape juice 
manufacturers used to warn pur- 
chasers in prohibition days against 
leaving the cork out of the bottle, 
for fear the contents might fer- 
ment! 

What happened? The solicitors 
got as much as they could from the 
subscriber ; the agent got his profit 
from the sale of the subscription 
books ; the publisher got the circu- 
lation and “made” his guarantee. 
But the advertiser got stung. 
True, such a policy will ultimately 


solicitors were 


kill any publication but, unfortu- 
nately, not until after advertisers 
lose far more than they would lose 
had they forgotten about the 
guarantee in the first place. 
Another thing which adds to the 
cost of advertising is the passion 
for circulation “tonnage.” This is 
particularly true in selecting busi- 
ness papers. There are a number 
of fields where the publications 
with the fewest subscribers and the 
highest rate per page per thou- 
sand are the best advertising buys. 
The number of subscribers is not 
especially important if the publica- 
tion is covering its field. A good 
way to judge the value of any 
business paper is to have it come 
to your home and read it for a 
while. Put yourself in the position 


If the Employee Owns the Car 


(Continued from page 82) 


to him, will do his utmost to pass 
it right back to the employer—and 
usually quite successfully, as the 
court records fully attest. 

In the case, for example, of 
Lewis vs. National Cash Register 
Company (87 Atl. 345), the Su- 
preme Court of New Jersey held 
the employer liable for injuries re- 
sulting from the negligent opera- 
tion of an automobile driven by a 
sales agent on the way to a pros- 
pective customer. The following 
language of the court is very eluci- 
dating, particularly as indicating 
the elements entering into the legal 
determination of whether the rela- 
tionship is that of master and serv- 
ant or independent contractor: 

“One of the chief defences relied 
upon by the appellant to the plain- 
tiff’s right to recover was its claim 
that Kaler (the salesman) was an 
independent contractor. Kaler was 


called as a witness for the defence 
and his testimony, taken in con- 
junction with the contract made 
between him and the appellant, af- 
forded an ample basis for the in- 
ference that he was the agent of 
the appellant and was engaged in 
the appellant’s business at the time 
the accident occurred. . . .” 

There is no defence whatever 
against the shrewd plaintiff who 
selects to sue a financially sound 
employer in preference to suing an 
impecunious salesman. If he, aware 
of the doctrine of respondeat su- 
perior, chooses to sue the em- 
ployer, there is no agreement under 
the sun that can stop him. 

But there are three ways of off- 
setting the possibility of a suc- 
cessful and damaging suit for 
financial reimbursement. 

First, the possibilities of acci- 
dent and, coincidently, of: suit can 


of one of your customers. A busi- 
ness paper that is closely read by 
10,000 buyers of your product is a 
far better advertising “bet” than 
one with 50,000 circulation which 
is read only casually. This is es- 
pecially true if the editorial policy 
of the paper makes the reader 
want the things advertised in it. I 
don’t mean a paper filled with 
puffs for advertisers, but one that 
appeals to a reader’s desire to 
profit in the same way that you, «s 
an advertiser, must appeal to him. 
That is simple enough. Yet there 
are advertisers who talk about a 
business paper’s rates being “out 
of line” just because some other 
paper has a lower rate per page 
per thousand circulation. They are 
what I call “tonnage” advertisers. 


be materially reduced by the adop- 
tion of rigid “safety first” meas- 
ures ; insistence upon careful driv- 
ing, periodical inspection of 
brakes, elimination of cars too old 
to be operated safely, avoidance 
of congested traffic areas .. . all 
of those steps that are generally 
known and recognized as being 
essential to any program whose 
end is the elimination of accidents. 
Second, the results of unavoi<l- 
able accidents can be minimized by 
the setting up of reserves to meet 
their costs. Accidents, in the oper- 
ation of salesmen-owned cars, are 
as inevitable as depreciation in 
capital goods—and there is quite 
as much reason for setting up a 
contingent fund in the one case «is 
there is for setting up a replace- 
ment fund in the other case. 
Third, complete elimination of 
the financial risk may be secured 
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by proper and adequate insurance. 
The coverage required to afford 
complete employer protection is 
available in three broad forms: 

A. ConTINGENT LiaBiuity Insur- 
ANCE: Insurance issued under this 
policy form protects the employer 
while the salesman’s car is being 
used for business purposes ; it does 
not cover the salesman himself. It 
is generally the most economical 
form, being issued at variable 
rates in accord with the individual 
uses of the cars involved. 

B. Buianxet Insurance: Insur- 
ance issued under this policy form 
protects both the employer and 
his salesmen, as a general rule— 
but watch your individual policy 
provisions. The employer may 
apply and pay for this policy (the 


individual cars, with the names of | 


their drivers, being listed therein) 


but it is usual for employers to | 
prorate the charges between them- | 


selves and their salesmen in pro- 
portion to the use of the cars. 


C. Inprvipvat Owner’s Insur- | 


ANCE: Policies secured by salesmen 
for their individual protection will 
protect their employers also, if 
the employer is specifically named 
in the policy as a contingent inter- 
est. Employers should not rely 
upon the “omnibus clauses” in 
such policies, as sufficient protec- 
tion; they should see to it that 
they are specifically named in an 
endorsement secured by the sales- 
man. Such ‘ 
vide employer-protection only if 
the accident happens just so. 


‘omnibus clauses” pro- 


Gambling and Business 


(Continued from page 20) 


in many cities, and that the aggre- 
gate total gross revenue in 1935 
amounted to approximately $2,- 
000,000,000. Upon this income no 
tax was levied, no tax paid. 

Not yet complete is the picture 
of commercialized gambling in 
1935. Illegal betting on a grand 
scale was done at greyhound rac- 
ing tracks which, no less than the 
horse tracks, would do their bit for 
relief and recovery. A suburban 
dog track, which reported $9,000,- 
000 wagered in sixteen days of 
racing in 1935, was, after all, just 
a small track. No exact figure is 
available for the gambling done at 
slot machines, nor gambling done 
by means of the rejuvenated baga- 
telle machines now known as indoor 
pinball tracks. Then there are the 
so-called old-line gambling joints 
catering to those who prefer cards, 
dice and roulette. And finally 
comes the unorganized gambling 
done on football and baseball con- 
tests, prize fights, golf, marathon 
dancing, elections, and so forth; 
unorganized, yes, but controlled by 
professional gamblers. 


A conservative estimate places 
the 1935 income from these forms 
of gambling at $1,500,000,000. 
The grand total gross revenue 
stands at $6,600,000,000, all of it 
in cash. An approximated total, 
and suppose that of this total, 
$600,000,000 was paid back to 
bettors in the form of winnings 
and paid out to governmental 
agencies in the form of taxes. An 
even $6,000,000,000 remains. 

The circulatory aspects of the 
matter, upon closer examination, 
may prove to be highly interest- 
ing, if not sensational. Discussion 
of them is reserved for later on. 
For the present, the purposes of 
continuity will best be served by 
throwing as much light as possible 
upon gambling’s role as an illegit- 
imate competitor arrayed against 
legitimate business; a role hinted 
at when it was earlicr suggested 
that this $6,600,000,000 flowing 
through the channels of legitimate 
1935 
chased great quantities of con- 


trade in would have pur- 


sumer goods, food, shelter. 
(To Be Continued) 
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Since 1849, this watermark has identi- 
fied record and correspondence papers 


| which defy time and hard use. For ut- 
| most security and economy in your 
| records; for maximum impressiveness 


in your stationery, always specify 
and insist on L. L. Brown Papers. 
Your printer will be glad to submit 
samples, or write to the L. L. Brown 


| Paper Company, Adams, Mass. 
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LET US SHOW YOU HOW TO 


Sw“HEAL MONET 


ON LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS 


Yes, Sir, Concentration does it! By Concentrat- 
ING on one job and doing it well, we have built up 
a nation-wide business on Lithographed Letter- 
heads—and a volume that enables us to offer 
UNBELIEVABLY Low Prices! Yet we never vary 
from the Quarry STANDARD. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Portfolio 


You are invited to Ske ron Yoursetr just how 
and why we save money for our customers. . 
why we believe we can save money for You. 
Merely pin the coupon below to your business 
letterhead and you'll receive Free our Portfolio 
showing samples of our work—and price list. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


Diversey at Kildare Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Spaulding 7000 


~ahenaieetenieete-tentententertymbereeiee 
» Untversat Litno. & Stationery Co. 
gs Chicago, Ill 
i Gentlemen: Yes—I would Like to have that 
I new Portfolio of Modern Lithographed Let- 
4 terheads, also price list. You may send them 
q both Frer and without obligation. 


I 
a My Name Is 
a 


Company 


l Address 
i 


City Stale 
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Maytag’s Tailor-made Offices 


(Continued from page 43) 


Maytag began business as a 
manufacturer of farm equipment ; 
a band cutter and self-feeder for 
threshing machines being the first 
products. Other products fol- 
lowed, before the company later 
began making washing machines. 

In the parts department an 
Underwood billing machine, using 
fanfold billing forms, operates on 
a desk with a built-in container 
for the billing forms; this con- 
tainer is built into the knee well 
of the desk, without in any way 
interfering with the operator, thus 
making a_ self-contained, space- 
saving unit for the entire billing 
operation. 

In the bookkeeping department, 
which is in a room of its own, 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher — stand- 
ard bookkeeping machines are 
used, plus one Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher-Sundstrand machine which 
posts all ledgers. The bookkeeping 
machines are used for posting 
salesmen’s commissions, operating 
ledgers, remittance advices, regis- 
tering invoices, checks, and distri- 
bution. 

Maytag believes in accurate 
sales analysis work, and does it by 
means of the punched card sys- 
tem with International tabulating 
equipment. Sales are analyzed by 
state, county, city; by dealers, 
branches, distributors, by re-sales- 
men, by models, prices, etc. The 
IBM tabulating machines also 
compute factory payrolls and all 
piece-work operations. 

The billing department uses 
Underwood fanfold billing ma- 
chines, and each operator has, at 
her right, a Burroughs calculator. 
Drophead steel typewriter desks 
are used in this department. 

Harter steel posture chairs, 
upholstered in Eagle-Ottawa top 
grain leather individually ad- 
justed to each operator, with in- 
dividual name plates on the backs, 
are used throughout the general 


offices for stenographers, clerical 
workers and machine operators. 
Harter steel guest chairs are also 
standard equipment for the gen- 
eral offices. Bassick gliders were 
attached to all steel guest chairs, 
and other chairs not equipped with 
casters; this eliminates noise, 
scraping, and the possibility of 
tearing or injuring the floors and 
coverings. 

Desks throughout the general 
offices are equipped with Victor 
metal trays and_ wastebaskets, 
manufactured by the Metal Office 
Furniture Company. 

Two other Maytag departments 
are of especial interest—the mail- 
ing room and the supply depart- 
ment. In the mailing room are two 
Teletypewriters, Toledo scales, a 
Pitney-Bowes postage meter, Pit- 
ney-Bowes mailing rack, Shaw- 
Walker safe and mailing table, 
Royal typewriters, an Edwards 
Signal System annunciator for 
calling messengers, and a full sys- 
tem of Addressograph equipment, 
and Kardex visible indexes. Here 
is handled all Maytag incoming 
and outgoing mail and telegrams. 

In the supply department, May- 
tag saves many thousands of dol- 
lars a year. Six Multigraphs and 
one Multilith are kept busy sup- 
plying forms and advertising ma- 
terial. Maytag buys all printing 
flat and folds it in the supply de- 
partment. Two Cleveland folding 
machines fold millions of adver- 
tising pieces annually. Forms, 
scratch pads, electros, mats and 
other advertising material are 
prepared for shipment. Because of 
the nature of the work it was 
necessary to have an uncovered 
cement floor specially treated 
against dust, in this department. 
To ease the strain on operators, 
heavy, thick rubber pads are 
placed at every machine where 
operators stand at their work. 

The entire building is fireproof, 


but that did not keep Maytag 
from installing a complete Grin- 
nell sprinkler system. There are a 
number of vaults throughout the 
offices for storage of records and 
supplies, all equipped with steel 
shelving and bins. Almost every- 
where you turn you see some im- 
provement over the old methods; 
for example, it was always cus- 
tomary to store blueprints and 
original enginering drawings and 
plans in_ horizontal cabinets. 
Everybody knows how clumsy they 
are and how difficult it is to find 
a drawing or blueprint stored in 
this manner. With the new office 
in operation, the old cabinets were 
discarded and vertical, steel, 20- 
inch files used for filing these 
valuable drawings and blueprints. 
The original drawings are kept in 
the factory in a Shaw-Walker fire 
file as an added precaution. 

Stromberg electric clocks are 
used in the timekeeping system, 
and the lighting fixtures in the 
general offices are Graybar Elec- 
tric Company’s, semi-indirect Silv- 
ray lamps. 

Rest rooms are equipped with 
the most modern plumbing, ample 
wash facilities, cloth towel cabi- 
nets, chairs and lounges, and 
wardrobe facilities sufficient to 
care for considerable expansion in 
the office personnel. 

Frigidaire and General Electric 
drinking fountains are conveni- 
ently placed at various places 
throughout the building, so that 
no worker need walk far from his 
or her desk for an ample supply 
of cool drinking water. 

There are several features em- 
bodied in the building which make for 
permanence and low maintenance 
cost. In planning the building, the 
chief factor in selecting the vari- 
ous materials was durability and 
low maintenance costs. Specially 
treated aluminum trim, windows 
and baseboards will save thou- 
sands of dollars in maintenance 
costs as it does not have to be 
polished. Black granite, which re- 
sists stain and erosion from snow 
and water, is used along the 
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foundation line of the building. 

Throughout the building there 
are under-floor ducts every four 
feet, running lengthwise; these 
two ducts carry the electric wir- 
ing, one for low tension wires, the 
other for high tension wires. Every 
four feet there are outlets, so that 
no matter where it becomes neces- 
sary to locate new machinery or 
equipment there will be, within two 
feet, a floor outlet for the electric 
wiring; this eliminates the dan- 
gers and unsightliness of cables 
and wiring on the floors. 

The entire building is lined with 
an inch of compressed United 
Cork Companies’ cork, attached to 
the inside of the masonry with 
hot asphalt; during the _ se- 
verely cold weather experienced 
in January and February, the 
warm air drawn from the air-con- 
ditioning system for ventilation 
was sufficient to maintain com- 
fortable working temperatures 
with almost no heat from the radi- 
ators. This feature alone will save 
thousands of dollars in coal costs. 

The Frigidaire Corporation 
furnished the air-conditioning and 
cooling equipment. 

Despite soundproofing, noisy 
machines have been concentrated, 
either in separate rooms or in 
ends of the building, where cleri- 
cal workers will experience the 
least amount of distraction; shad- 
owless lighting, furnishing 18- 
foot candles on all working sur- 
faces, eliminates any possibility of 
eyestrain or glare. If there is any- 
thing which has been overlooked 
to add to the efficiency, comfort, 
speed, accuracy and pleasant work- 
ing conditions, generally, it would 
be difficult to name it. For here 
is an office that is truly a look 
into the future, and a milestone 
along the road to lower overhead 
costs, more contented employees, 
and better work. 

Thielbar & Fugard, Chicago 
architects, drew the plans and de- 
signed the building, the heating, 
the air-conditioning and lighting 
equipment and supervised the work 
of construction. 











KEEP UP 
with the PARADE...... 


Never before have marketing and advertising practices 
shifted so rapidly . . . never before has the day-to-day 


merchandising and advertising news been so signifi- 
cant... . Markets shift overnight, new methods, new 
ideas, pop up that may be of vital practical value to you. 


If your own selling and merchandising efforts are to 
ring the bell, you must keep up with the parade. You 
must know what your competitors are doing, you must 
know what is happening to markets—how they are 
changing, where they are going, what new character- 
istics they are assuming. 


You can keep abreast and ahead of the marketing and 
merchandising parade most easily by scanning the 
pages of ADVERTISING AGE, The Weekly Newspaper 
of Advertising, each week. In it you will find the FIRST 
news of every important and significant development 
in advertising, in marketing, in the technique of sell- 
ing. And it's all presented in NEWS style that makes 
it easy to skim the cream off the news that is of impor- 
tance to you in fifteen or twenty minutes a week. 


Fill out the coupon now, and get this extra assistant 
working for you at once. The price is only $1 for 52 issues. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


100 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING AGE 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago 


Attached is one dollar. Please send ADVERTISING AGE for one year starting 


with the current issue. 
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YOU CAN 


to almost any part of downtown St. Louis from 


“tena: 


Guests of Hotel Lennox seem to get a “mis- 
sionary urge” once they sojourn here. They go 
about converting all their friends to this, their 
favorite hotel. When they get lyrical about the 
many conveniences here, we hope they don’t 
forget to mention the convenience of a location 
in the heart of downtown St. Louis. 


1 MINUTE FROM... 


Department Stores: Theatre District: 


Famous-Barr Co. Ambassador 

Stix-Baer-Fuller Orpheum 

Scruggs- Vandervoort Loew’s State 
and Barney 


Shopping District Office Buildings 


é¢ TO 5 MINUTES FROM... 


Wholesale District: 


Butler Bros. 

Rice-Stix 

Ely-Walker 

Principal shoe, clothing, 
ready-to-wear, millinery, 
factories and offices 


RATES... 


$2.50 to $6.00 Single - $4.00 to $7.00 Double 
Over 50% of the Rooms Rent for $3.50 or Less 


Ninth and 


HOTEL 
enna Washington 


Within 1 Block of Hotel Mayfair— under same management 


NT LUUIS. MO. 


Union Station 

Mart Building 

Municipal Buildings 

Mississippi Bridges 

Merchants’ Exchange 

Fruit and Produce 
Distributors 











IDEAS THAT PAID WELL 


A Mail Selling 
e Plan 


Not many business organizations have 
had the courage to use negative samples 
in selling their goods. 

That, however, is what the Drumcliff 
Company, of Govans, Maryland, did in 
making a mail solicitation for its grass 
seed. The first two paragraphs of its 
letter read: 

“Will you please examine the contents 
of the small envelope enclosed? It is 
absolutely worthless but, if you have a 
lawn, you have probably bought many 
pounds of this same material and paid a 
good price for it. 

“Because we remove and throw away 
this useless trash and chaff, every pound 


| of our Drumcliff lawn seed is full weight 


of pure seed with high germinating 


| quality.” 


Attached to each letter was a small 
cellophane bag partly filled with chaff. 
Since the idea was so unusual we asked 
George Dugdale, head of the company, to 
tell us how well the letter pulled. We 
inquired: “Did your prospects respond 
as well to a sample of what-they-don’t- 
get when they buy your goods as they do 


to a sample of what-they-do-get?” 


Mr. Dugdale responds that the ques- 
tion cannot be answered precisely, as 
no test was made of one type of letter 


| against the other. He says, however, that 


the negative letter was successful, not 
necessarily because it exploited a nega- 
tive appeal, but because of the great 
curiosity it aroused. People who received 
the mailing could not resist finding out 
what the contents of the bag were, and 
learning what the big idea was anyway. 

“You may recall,” explains Mr. Dug- 
dale, “that the New Process Company 
sends a key in their letter selling a 
Gladstone bag, and, I believe, the letter 
does not even mention the key: In any 
event its purpose is to excite curiosity, 


as the key is felt before the letter is 
opened and the natural desire of every- 
one is to find out what it is. We worked 
on this same psychology in our letter. 

“Another thing the bag of chaff did— 
it dramatized our sales story. Our best 
selling argument is that we sell clean 
seed. The negative sample put over this 
idea with a _ bang.”—Joun ALLEN 
Morpny. 


Checks Credit Before 
e Sales Demonstration 


Demonstrations resulting in the maxi- 
mum percentage of. sales, with “joy 
riders” and controversy both eliminated, 
are obtained by the B. K. Sweeney 
Electrical Company, Broadway at Thir- 
teenth Street, Denver, Colorado, with two 
inflexible policies. 

The first is that the credit investigation 
preliminary to a demonstration shall be 
as thorough as if for a sale. The credit 
bureau report is supplemented by ad- 
ditional investigation, if necessary. The 
company’s intent is to be very conserva- 
tive. Unless the assembled information 
qualifies the prospect for the company’s 
standard terms, the demonstration is 
called off. 

Then the prospect receiving a machine 
for demonstration is required to sign a 
standard form in duplicate. “Demon- 
stration in possession of,” is the wording 
at the top, followed by space where the 
prospect’s name is written. 

There is ample space for description 
of demonstration merchandise as neces- 
sary. The Sweeney company finds that 
these safeguards around demonstrations 
are productive of minimum “grief,” maxi- 
mum sales. They save money tied up in 
hopeless demonstrations of machines, and 
encourage a higher type of selling. 
—H. R. Simpson. 
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3000 ouTsiDE ROOMS 3ooo BaTus 25° up 


DIRECTORY of DIRECTORIES 


describes over 400 class and 





trade directories suitable for 
compiling mailing lists. Valuable 


for compiling your own lists. 


Price $1.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


1400 ROOMS 
with BATH, RADIO 


$#).50 


from sin gl e 
AND $3.50 DOUBLE 


Whether you come to New 
York for business or plea- 
sure, you'll find the Lincoln, 
_ one of Gotham’s largest and 
newest hotels, offers you 
_. superior accommodations for 
_ your hoteldollar in NewYork. 
~ @ One block to Times Square... 
- 3 blocks to Sth Avenue...8 min- 
utes to Wall Street...69 theatres 
within 6 blocks. 


- @ 32 stories of sunshine...three 
fine restaurants to choose from 


NEW YORK’s 4 STAR HOTEL 








tok 


LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Avenue 
NEW YORK 





Cutting Filing 
e Costs 


We have a large sales office having 
many department merchandising dif- 
ferent products, but using a central filing 
system for all correspondence and pa- 
pers. Our former practice was to gather 
together all the papers from file boxes 
located in the various departments and 
sort them out in the file room. This re- 
sulted in a very heavy load of material 
to be assorted each morning. We over- 
came this problem by using a paper and 
canvas alphabetical file, which may be 
purchased from any ordinary stationery 
store, instead of the ordinary file boxes 
in the various departments. The stenog- 
raphers place their correspondence in 
these alphabetical folders and they are 
collected each morning by the file clerk 
who leaves an empty one in its place. 
Thus the files collected deliver all the 
day’s correspondence and papers for the 
file room in a rough alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

Further advantages are that if the 
department wants a letter which was 
filed the previous day, it can be readily 
found in the alphabetical folder unless 
the file clerk has already put it in its 
proper file and, of course, the load of 
material in the file room to be assorted 
exists no more. Therefore, the file clerk 
can render very much better service to 
the organization than she possibly could 
before.—J. J. Boytz, Cannon Mills. 


Selling Discontinued 
e Patterns 


The glass and chinaware section of 
The Emporium, a leading San Francisco 
department store, has solved the problem 
of quickly disposing of discontinued pat- 
terns of open stock by a card index 
system. 

When a customer buys a set of dishes 
or glasses from open stock, a card is 
filed showing the department, pattern, 
sales clerk, name of customer, and date. 
If a close-out is planned on the pattern, 
the purchaser is notified in advance and 
given an opportunity to fill in her set at 
a reduced price, this information being 
recorded at the bottom of the card under 
the caption, “Notified.” Usually so many 
customers take advantage of the offer 
that only a small balance of the stock 
remains and that quickly vanishes at 
month-end clearance sales. 

In addition to its value as a notifica- 
tion of close-outs, this simple file is also 
a means of keeping purchasers of open 
stock patterns informed on special sales 
and new shipments.—Avevusta Lernarp. 


Bon Marche New Charge 
}~. Account Plan 

Salespeople are excellent credit de- 
partment ambassadors, in the experience 
of the Bon Marche, department store of 
Seattle, Washington, during a drive 














SELLS EVERYTHING 
EVEN BROILERS 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 

2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago 

‘‘Maintaining Leadership in Better Sales 
Cases for 35 Years” 




















PRODUCTS + SERVICES 


that will help you 
—to reduce expenses 
—to increase profits 


are advertised in this issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. Turn now to the new 


Where to Buy It 


section on pages 63 and 64. 
ADVERTISING IS BUSINESS NEWS 





RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY. . 


OORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Record 
Sheets will help you kcep your records 
more conveniently, more economically. 
Simple and accessible. A great number of sheets 
may be safely held insmall space. Sheets may 
be removed instantly without disturbing others. 
Pages easy to transfer. Held in perfect security 
and alignment. 


BOOK 


Contains life - size 
bookkeeping forms 
completely filled in, 
illustrating uses— 
a MOORE form for 
every kind of record. Will help you with your 
accounting problems. Used by over 300,000 
leading firms. Fill in coupon, attach to letter- 
head, mail, and 140 page book will be sent /vee. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6181 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


140 Pages! 
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featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, Good Food, Carefully 


Prepared, and Reasonable Rates 


In Cleveland it’s 
The HOLLEN DEN 


In Columbus it’s 
The NEIL HOUSE 


In Dayton it’s 
The BILTMORE 


In Akron it’s 
The MAYFLOWER 


In Toledo it’s 
The NEW SECOR 


In Savannah (Ga.) it’s 
The General Oglethorpe 


“On Wilmington Island” 
In Augusta (Ga.) it’s 
The BON-AIR 


America’s Most Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 
In Miami Beach it’s 
The FLEETWOOD 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 





Business men prefer Vul-Cot—for its econ- 
omy, efficiency and durability. Vul-Cot is 
standard equipment in 87 per cent of busi- 
ness offices in America. Made of National 
H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre—one material 
that never chips, cracks, rusts or dents. No 
sharp edges. Solid sides and bottom. Vul- 
Cot—in olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, 
walnut and mahogany. 
At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. | 


Wilmington, Delaware 





month when the personnel was contest- 
inspired to interest customers in having 
an account at “The Bon!” 

A total of 333 per cent more accounts 
were opened during the drive month 
than during the same month, without 
benefit of front line activity, of a year 
ago. With the same measuring stick of 
comparison, the total of charge sales was 
211% per cent greater, thanks to store- 
wide interest in credits. Further, 87 per 
cent of the employee-sponsored new ac- 
counts were active, and averaged $40 per 
for the period, at the end of the six- 
month period following the drive month. 

The salesperson’s part in the new ac- 
count opening was simple. After she had 
suggested having the convenience of a 
charge account to her customer, the seller 
directed (sometimes personally accom- 
panied) the prospective new customer to 
the credit offices, armed with a card of 
introduction signed by the salesperson 
making the contact. No more than the 
normal amount of turndowns occurred, 
due to the intelligence used by the sales 
staff in offering the privilege of credit to 
patrons, and also to the fact that they 
were not given point credit until the 
account had been officially opened. 

A $100 cash prize was given to the 
team (the entire store was divided into 
teams made up irrespective of depart- 
ment boundary lines) piling up the most 
points during the drive, rewarding for 
suggestive selling as well as credit am- 
bassadorship. Fifty points were scored 
for a team when departments represented 
exceeded selling totals over the same day 
of a year ago; ten points when a member 
of a team was instrumental in having a 
new account opened; five points when a 
member of the team made a suggestive 
sale. The winning team chalked up a 
total score of 22,755 points. 

A $10 cash prize was awarded to the 
individual with the highest score, based 
on ten points for each new account 
opened, five points for each suggestive 
sale. The highest individual score was 
2,930 points—Manovus E. Brinston. 


6 Office Follow-Up for 
). Salesmen’s Prospects 


All salesmen have a certain amount of 
pending business and usually in the form 
of written quotations. It is necessary to 
follow up these quotations lest a com- 
petitor slip in on you. But to follow it 
up with personal calls not only takes up 
the salesman’s time but is often ob- 
jectionable to the customer, and _ the 
salesman could be devoting his time 
elsewhere. 

We have assigned a systematic “follow- 
up” system to someone in the office— 
someone who is pleasant of voice and 
diplomatic in manner. It is often pos- 
sible to make important appointments 
for the salesman as well as keep in 
close touch with the proposition, and in 
this way, the business does not get placed 
elsewhere without getting a “fighting 
chance.”—J. A. Mannino, Lewis-Shepard 
Company. 














All New York 


thee 


is just a step from the 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St., New York City 


Have more money left for rey me! and 
sight-seeing. Stay at the Hotel Montclair 
...one of New York’s newest and largest 
hotels. Convenient to the Grand Central 
Zone, smart shops, theatres, Fifth, Madi- 
son, Park Avenues, Radio City! 800 inex- 
pensive outside rooms. 


*x Only $2.50 


for an outside room with bath, shower 
and radio. $3.50 for a double room 


Casino Montclair 


Dine and dance inexpensively amid gay, beautiful 
surroundings. Dinner from $1.25, Luncheon from 65c 


DO YOU KNOW 
THAT 


The Largest British Factory of 
American Origin is located in 
Lancashire. 
More than 20 well-known 
American concerns have cho- 
sen factory locations in Lan- 
cashire 
and 

A Free Information and 
ws, Technical Advisory Serv- 
Beaman ice is available to Ameri- 
A WA can concerns interested 
reitheg in supplying the British 

and Empire markets. 











Write in confidence to: 


J. Bennett Storey 
General Manager 


THE LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Ship Canal House 
King Street, Manchester, 2 


or the Travel and Industrial De- 
velopment Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W.1.,28 Avenue 
des Champs Elysees, Paris 
and British Empire Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 
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BUSINESS TIPS 


Field Warehousing Manual 


IN THESE budget-watching days there 
is no problem quite so bothersome as 
branch office expense. Many companies 
have found they could save considerable 
by closing up their less profitable branches 
and arranging with a local warehouse to 
take over the handling of trade deliveries 
from a central stock. Some of these ware- 
houses are equipped to render complete 
service of this sort, even to providing 
local salesmen with office facilities. An- 
other growing service of the well-managed 
warehouse is in connection with helping a 
manufacturer to finance his inventories. 
The warehouse issues receipts against the 
merchandise which are discounted at the 
bank by the manufacturer. A useful and 
important manual covering all phases of 
“field” warehousing has been issued by 
the Terminal Warehouse, 27th Street at 
11th Avenue, New York City. Copies will 
be sent without charge to any interested 
executive. 


Retail Expense Control 


THE National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has long pioneered the 
principle of building its own business by 
helping users to succeed, on the theory 
that the more they increase their profits 
the more cash registers they will need. In 
connection with that work, the company 
maintains, at Dayton, a Merchant’s Serv- 
ice Bureau. This bureau has just released 
a helpful and useful book entitled, Ex- 
penses, which contains a wealth of factual 
material, data, suggestions and plans for 
increasing store profits through the con- 
trol of expense. “Margin,” it is explained 
in the foreword, “is determined by the 
relation of selling prices to cost of mer- 
chandise sold. Since competition fixes sell- 
ing prices on most articles of merchandise, 
it is important for a retailer to know 
typical expense percentages of competing 
stores. The figures in this book furnish 
yardsticks with which to measure such 
expenses.” Everyone in a retail business, 
who sells to retailers, should get this store- 
keeping manual. It will be sent upon re- 
quest by the Merchant’s Service Bureau 
at Dayton. 


Truck Laws and Restrictions 


ONE of the indoor sports of state legis- 
latures is passing laws which affect the 
operation of trucks and trailers. Such 
laws have become so numerous, and so 
involved, that one can no longer use a 
truck or a trailer without giving them 
consideration. Back in 1933, the Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Company, with plants 
at Clintonville, Wisconsin, and Kitchener, 
Ontario, published a pocket manual di- 
gesting these laws, arranged according to 
states. The demand for this manual 
has since required reprinting it nine times. 
A revised and up-to-date edition has just 
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Duplicating Machines 


Chairs—Posture 





PRI 














Make attractive letterheads, bill- 
heads, circulars, bulletins, sales let- 
ters, office forms and dozens of other 
jobs on the Lettergraph. Weshow you 
how and guarantee good clean copiesof 
anything typed, writ- 
ten or drawn. Handles from 
; postcard to letter size. Notype 
to set or cuts to buy. Average 
printing cost 25c per 1000 
(exclu. of paper). Quickly 
pays for itself. Letter- 
‘ graph now at new low 
‘ price on 10 days’ trial. 
= Write for details. 


HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
912 W. Jackson, Chicago 





Labels and Seals 


FREE—to 


EXECUTIVES! 


We will send you an assortment of beau- 
tiful embossed foil idea-giving labels and 
seals for the asking. 

Improve your package in 1936. Let us 
show you what others are doing to increase 
business. 

Send for your package of samples today! 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO. 


Dept. AB-10, 1019 W. Adams St. 
New York CHICAGO 








San Francisco 














Office Machines—Used 


BARGAINS 


Adding Machines, Typewr iters,” 
Duplicators, Multigraphs, Dic- 
tating Machines, and Office 
Supplies. Write for FREE il- 
lustrated book of bargains! 


520 g 
Pruitt Bldg. INC. 


Paper Fasteners 














FLEXIBLE PAPER FASTENERS 
Start 1936 right by using the new improved 
flexible paper fastener. Send 85c for box of 
50. Free samples. 


QUICFLEX M'F'G. Co. 


500 San Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















Advertising Service 





Make money in advertising. Prepare quickly dur- 
ing spare time. 
experience necessary. New easy method. Nothing 
else like it. Send at once for free booklet—*“Win 
Success in Advertising,” and full particulars. No 
obligation. 
Page-Davis School of Advertising 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2818, Chicago, U.S.A. 








STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


© Reduce Fatigue 
¢ Increase Efficiency 


¢ Promote Mental 
Alertness 


e Improve Health 
Easy, Quick Adjust- 
_No.545-D ments—No Tools 


Sold Exclusively Through Office Equipment 
Dealers. Write for Particulars. 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co., Sturgis, Mich. 


For Business Executives 


MEMORY IN YOUR POCKET 














Made in Two Sizes 
and Four Grades 


Your personal data on today’s dated card; at 
your finger tips in your tray or carried with 
you in the Memindex Pocket Case. Used by 
Executives, Salesmen, Business and Profes- 
sional men. Write for free Booklet. 
WILSON MEMINDEX CO. 
155 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Index Tabs 


ALL 








e INDE 


“C ELsDEX 
BROOKLYN. NEW YORK 


Special woexinc - 
CEL-U-DEX CORP. | Main — 


Write for Samples—Dept. 46 
Collection Helps 


MARVELOUS METHOD 


of collection just published. Don’t use anti- 
quated systems. Collect by mail with power- 
ful psychological effect of new strategy. Any 
business or profession. Builds GOOD WILL. 
Write for free particulars of this large beau- 
tifully bound Manual. Explains everything. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
8 So. College, Akron, Ohio Dept. AB 























Direct-Mail Specialties 
NEW PATENTED BLOTTER 


WITH 


iam) Business Reply Card 
Also earn while you learn. No | 


BUILT-IN! 
WRITE ON YOUR 


MAILS FOR 1 CENT u 
LETTERHEAD FOR 
PULLS JNQUIRIES jae Sieabihs 


REPLY -O. wwe 225 varick sT., Nt 
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- Office Appliances—Used 


Payroll Systems 





YOUNG 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


TYPEWRITERS 
BOOKKEEPING 
CALCULATING 
ADDING 
MACHINES 







Write for Our 
Handsome 
Free Catalog» 








210 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
Card Advertiser 











| Complete Social Security 
| Payroll Kit—$1.80 | 


A handy container with 50 each of two 
card forms which comply with all State | 
and Federal regulations—takes care of 
50 employees. Instruction leaflet in- | 
| cluded. Complete for $1.80. 
| For larger concerns form cards for use | 
| in 5 x 8-inch filing cabinet are $1.60 | 
| per hundred and $12.00 per thousand. 
| Write for samples and give name of 
your stationer. | 
| | 
| 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY 
349 Morgan Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Stapling Machines—Staples 


HOTCHKISS 


STAPLING MACHINES & STAPLES 
OF ALL TYPES 
write for our catalog and 
tell us your problem 
HOTCHKISS SALES CO., NORWALK, CONN. 




















GET MORE BUSINESS 


= USE POST-CARD ADS a 


Now you can illustrate, print and address the 
ecards yourself — all operations —on a simple 
little machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal cards 
... you have no cuts to buy or type to set. Busi- 
nesses of all kinds—Retailers, Manu- = 
facturers, Wholesalers — are rapidly 
discovering the big results from : 
post-card messages sent to cus- 
tomers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models 
from $60 to $150. Write 
on business stationery 
and receive sample 
ecards your line. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
153 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 


Expense Books 















YOUR SALESMEN 
Deserve the best. Supply them with 
BEACH’S “COMMON SENSE” 
EXPENSE BOOKS 
Get them from your stationer or write us for 
sample and prices 
BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 
1351 Book Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 














Advertising Lead Pencils 


HEXAGON ADVERTISING PENCILS 
144 fine quality hexagon pencils, assorted fin- 
ishes, each imprinted in large golden letters 
with your firm name, $2.80 postpaid. Special 
quantity prices to large users. Write 
ADVERTISING PENCIL COMPANY 
Walbrook 50 Baltimore, Maryland 








Business Consultants 








Executives are invited to write for a copy 
of “Five Principles of Effective Work.” 
W. H. LEFFINGWELL INC. 
Office Surveys and Consulting Management 
Engineering Service 
475 Fifth Avenue New York City 














BATES STAPLER 






CAN'T 
JAM OR CLOG 
Makes its own staples 
5000 in one loading 


For free trial, without obligation 

or expense, simply return this 

advertisement attached to your 
business letterhead 


THE BATES MFG. CO., 30 Vesey St. N. Y. 


Makers of Bates Numbering Machines 
Dept. BG 





Business Promotion 








v' 

“The 
dev “ oe Advertising 
yn met? ever” Adventures of Six Ideas” 
nv wD Sent on Request 


GUENTHER-BRADFORD & CO. 
ADVERTISING SINCE 1885 
15 E. HURON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








been completed by F. M. Higgins, sales 
research engineer for the company. It is 
published in cooperation with the various 
state highway departments, and is certi- 
fied by the highway commissioner. If you 
operate trucks interstate, you should by 
all means have this manual. A note to 
the company will bring a copy without 
charge. 


® 
Office Standards 


WITH almost everyone in office man- 
agement thinking again in terms of in- 
creased efficiency to handle growing sales 
volume, such matters as the “flow of 
work,” “cutting out lost motion,” “audit- 
ing the work of the filing department,” 
“handling the office mail,” etc., have taken 
on new importance. One of the most com- 
plete and authoritative manuals covering 
these and other problems in office adminis- 
tration has been compiled by the Art 
Metal Construction Company of James- 
town, New York. It is a 76-page hand- 
book, loaded to the covers with utility 
data of real value to those responsible for 
office management. The book has been 
published as a service to users of Art 
Metal equipment, and will be sent with- 
out charge to any executive interested in 
office efficiency. 


Auto Cost Survey 


RUNZHEIMER AND COMPANY, 221 
N. La Salle Street, Chicago, has made a 
study of plans used by various companies 
in operating automobiles for business pur- 
poses. Some interesting facts were devel- 
oped. For example, the average annual 
mileage on company owned cars is 22,000 
The average cost per mile is 3.3 cents. The 
most popular type of car used is Chevro- 
let. On cars owned by salesmen, the 
average annual mileage is 19,500. Costs, 
determined by allowance, vary from 3.6 
cents to 7 cents per mile; 36 per cent of 
the companies reporting an average cost 
of 5 cents per mile. The average of all 
companies is 5.1 cents. According to this 
survey a high percentage of companies, 
operating automobiles owned by em- 
ployees, are paying too much for the use 
of the cars. A standard cost plan is recom- 
mended. Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained by writing the firm at the address 
mentioned above. 


Office Forms 


A LAYOUT chart for planning office 
forms is one of the features of a new 
portfolio on “Printed Forms” just pub- 
lished by the Munising Paper Company, 
1993 Field Building, Chicago. The port- 
folio also includes a copy of the widely 
discussed “Caslon Color Chart” for sys- 
tematizing office forms, and a number of 
suggested forms, including an individual 
payroll and tax record form conforming 
to the requirements of the Social Security 
Act. If you would like to have this port- 
folio, a note to the company at the above 
address will bring it without charge. It 
is very much worth sending for. 
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HESE are great days for men with a “plan.” 

To make the front page all you have to do is 

cook up some sensational way to solve the 

unemployment problem and immediately you 
are news. The latest panacea came over the air the 
other night in the form of a NBC chain broadcast 
by Frank Finney, self-styled “Einstein of Advertis- 
ing.” Frank wants to throw all the adding machines, 
cash registers, calculators and similar business ma- 
chines onto the scrap-heap, and thus make jobs for 
a million more office workers. “For fifty years,” Mr. 
Finney declared in all seriousness, “this country has 
been hellbent on building machines to destroy labor. 
If we keep up this grim destruction of jobs there will 
soon be no work for anyone to do.” And as a horrible 
example he cites the typesetting machine. 

As Al Smith might say, let’s take a look at the 
records. What has the typesetting machine done to 
jobs and to the printing industry? The typesetting 
machine came into general use in 1890. At that time 
the U. S. census reported 30,060 typesetters gain- 
fully employed. The population of the United States 
was then 62,947,714 people. After forty years of 
mechanical typesetting, the 1930 census reports the 
number of compositors, linotypers and typesetters 
had increased to 183,632. In other words, while the 
population of the country doubled in those forty 
years, the number of persons employed at typesetting 
multiplied sia times. And during the same period the 
weekly pay of a compositor increased 200 per cent 
from $15 a week to $45. 

But for the sake of argument, let us suppose that 
the invention of typesetting machines had reduced 
instead of increased technological employment and 
wages. Let us suppose further that we took a sledge 
hammer and smashed every typesetting machine in 
use. What would happen? The price of books would 
double. The cost of advertising would double. The 
cost of your daily newspaper would double. People 
would buy fewer books and magazines and newspapers 
because of prices. Instead of creating employment, 
the rise in prices would create unemployment. Not 


only would fewer compositors be required but many 
now engaged in running presses, making paper, ink, 
engravings, in the editing of newspapers and maga- 
zines, and in the selling of subscriptions and adver- 
tising would lose their jobs. 

Nor is that all. By placing advertising beyond 
reach of any but the monopolist, the widespread 
benefits of mass production would be lost to our in- 
dustries, and thus further unemployment would be 
created. Reduced volume would necessitate prices so 
high that foreign producers would undersell us in our 
home market, or tariffs would have to be raised to 
impossible heights. That is the picture in one indus- 
try. It would be the same for any industry. 

What is needed to put this country back on the 
high road to prosperity is not less mechanization, 
but more mechanization. When a business man stops 
writing names by hand and puts in an addressing ma- 
chine he reduces his costs just that much. Lower 
costs mean that he can sell his product for less money, 
thereby enlarging his markets and increasing his own 
production. If a machine does eliminate a few office 
jobs, who can say how many jobs it creates in the 
factory and in the distributing and servicing end of 
the business? Or take a calculating machine. Mr. 
Finney believes that it is a destroyer of jobs. The fact 
is that when a calculating machine comes into a busi- 
ness, new uses are created. Mechanical calculating 
makes it possible for management to inaugurate sales 
analysis systems, territory control methods and cost 
computing routine which would be wholly impractical 
if the calculating had to be done laboriously by hand. 

Mr. Finney would like to have us believe that the 
curtailment of labor-saving devices would not increase 
prices, but that business would absorb the added costs 
out of profits! In other words, he would take the profit 
out of business. It would seem to me that Mr. Finney 
would be more logical, and certainly less ridiculous, if 
he came out frankly for the abolition of the profit 
system and all that this implied, rather than try 
to make people believe some of the weird fallacies he 
is broadcasting.—J. C. A. 
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TO PREVENT 
POSTAGE LOSSES 


: 


FOR EXECUTIVES ONLY 


Stamps are currency. They may be used to 
buy merchandise and settle personal bills. 
They can be sold for cash—and no questions 
asked. The losses caused by the theft of 
stamps from business houses are far greater 
than most people believe — and this book 
shows the extent of the evil. It exposes the 
methods used to beat postage protection 
systems, and describes the only certain ways 
to stop these losses in any business. 





Complete protection is made possible by the 
use of Metered Mail and Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter Machines. The magnitude 
of the resulting savings is usually a sur- 
prise to the new user—savings from 20 per 
cent to 30 per cent are common. 


In addition to such savings, Metered Mail 
offers other substantial advantages. Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter Machines cut the cost 
of mail preparation, speed mail delivery, 
broadcast the mailers’ progressiveness, get 
better results...and get them sooner. 


The complete story of losses due to inadequate pro- 
tection, and of the advantages secured where 
Metered Mail guards the postage account, is in the 
book now offered. Because of the disclosure of 
methods used, distribution must be strictly limited 
to executives who send their request, typed on busi- 
ness stationery, signing title as well as name. 
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METERED MAIL 


Saves Time- 


e8™E7Fy US.POSTAGE aMoun? 
0.90757 <B— PALO 














Pitney-Bowes “Omni’’ Denomination Postage Meter 
Machine for parcel post, letters and circulars. Im- 
prints Meter Stamps from 4c to $9.99, postmarks, 
prints a trade mark or slogan, audits the postage 
account, seals envelopes. A single, split-second op- 
eration does it all. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
MAILING EQUIPMENT 


Distributed by 
THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY 
756 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


METERED 


MAIL GD 

















| Office Equipment 


Manufacturers Institute 
To the Editor: 


Can you tell me something about the 
Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute? What is the purpose of the organi- 
zation and who are its officers?—KirKE 
Becker, president, Peters Machinery 
Company, Chicago. 


Mr. Becker: The Office Equipment 
Manufacturers Institute was organized 
to promote the interests of that industry 
and improve the standards of service. 
Its membership is made up largely of 
companies whose products are sold di- 
rectly to the user. W. R. Greenwood, vice 
president and general sales manager of 
the Postage Meter Company is president. 
P. D. Wagoner, president of Underwood- 
Elliott-Fisher Company and Ward R. 
Hickok, vice president, Stromberg Elec- 
tric Company are vice presidents. F. F. 
Wright, general sales manager, Under- 
wood-Elliott-Fisher Company is treas- 
urer. Directors, including the officers are: 
S. C. Allyn, president, National Cash 
Register Co.; W. K. Page, vice president, 
Addressograph-Multigraph Company; C. 
F. Price, vice president, Remington-Rand, 
Inc.; F. W. Nichol, vice president and 
general manager, International Business 
Machines Corporation; H. R. Russell, 
National Cash Register Company; L. C. 
Stowell, president, Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion; J. L. Stewart, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company; W. H. Wheeler, gen- 
eral manager, Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter Company. The institute maintains 
an office at 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York, in charge of E. D. Taylor. 

The institute held a meeting at the 
Palmer House in Chicago, March 12 and 
13, and was presided over by W. R. 
Greenwood, president of the institute and 
vice president and general sales manager 
of the Postage Meter Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn. Many problems of interest 
to both manufacturers and users of office 
equipment were discussed. The next meet- 
ing is scheduled to be held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., in June, when members will be 
the guests of Remington-Rand, - Inc. 


By-Products of 
Machine Accounting 
To the Editor: 


I have just finished reading an article 
by Norman C. Firth, “New Trends in 
Machine Bookkeeping.” I would like to 
emphasize one important feature of ma- 
chine accounting that Mr. Firth neglected 
to bring out to his readers forcefully 
enough: 

It is possible to obtain many by-prod- 
ucts from a properly designed machine 
system. For example: 


Accounts PAYABLE SysTEM 
Original or Primary Data 
1. Remittance advice 
2. Check 
Accounts RECEIVABLE SysTEM 
3. Customer’s Account 


By-Products 
la Due Date Tickler 
lb Vouchers Payable. Register 
le Voucher Jacket 
ld Creditor’s Voucher Index 
2a Check Register 
8a Customer’s Statement 


The original data and most of the by- 
products mentioned above, are essential 
to hand-written records. It took tedious 
work to write up such things as Voucher 
Registers, Check Registers and Credi- 
tor’s Indexes by hand. Today by collat- 
ing properly designed forms and using 
vertical and horizontal totalizers, most of 
this tedious work is eliminated and is in 
fact obtained without extra effort. 

The most outstanding illustration that 
I know of for obtaining by-products is 
in the use of a synchronized hook-up for 
a Remington Bookkeeping machine and a 
Powers Punch. In this installation, when 
the operator of a large public utility 
company types a bill to the customer, the 
machine produces: 

1. A bill ready for mailing 
done anyway. 

2. An invoice register—had to be done 
anyway—here obtained as a by-product. 

3. A punch card giving all vital infor- 
mation for statistical purposes—just 


had to be 
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pops out without any extra effort what- 
ever—a real by-product. 

Personally, I minimize the statements 
of machine sellers that fabulous cash sav- 
ings result from machine installations but 
I do shout loudly that the adoption of 
machine accounting gives to industry 
more effective accounting data and im- 
portant records for accounting and statis- 
tical use—as by-products——Dana _ R. 
Buake, Harriman-Welts Products Com- 
pany, Boston. 


* 
Names Make News 
To the Editor: 


As a subscriber to American Business 
I would like to protest against the free 
advertising you are giving the companies 
mentioned in articles such as that describ- 
ing the new Maytag offices in your April 
issue.—F. D. E.wert, general sales man- 
ager, The Seng Company, Chicago. 


Mr. Extwert: Our decision to mention 
the names of manufacturers whose equip- 
ment was selected for use in news-worthy 
offices was made at the request of readers 
and not advertisers. The first question a 
business executive asks when you tell him 
that Hershey just completed a half-mil- 
lion dollar office and bought all new 
equipment is “whose equipment did they 
buy?” The other day the King of England 
bought a new automobile. The fact he 
bought a car was not of particular inter- 
est, but the fact that he bought a Buick 
made news. The fact that such and such a 
company built and equipped a new office 
is not nearly so interesting to the reader 
as the kind of equipment they selected for 
that office. However, if other subscribers 
feel mentioning the names of these manu- 
facturers is objectionable we will revert 
to our former policy of avoiding mention- 
ing any advertiser’s name in editorial 
articles. So far as attracting advertising 
is concerned, mentioning names as we 
have done in the Hershey and Maytag 
articles creates more ill-will among those 
who are left-out, than it does good-will 
among those included. 


t 
To the Editor: 


Some months ago I saw, in a couple of 
different publications, an article treating 
on a new compensation plan for the hour 
worker in the plant. One of these, I be- 
lieve, was for one of the meat packing 
industries—not Swift or Armour—but 
some smaller outfit. As I understood it, 
they had averaged off their income and 


, had worked out a plan to pay the worker 


a definite stated amount each week— 
whether he worked full time, overtime or 
part time. 

Can you tell me where these articles 
appeared and give me any information on 
where I could secure copies of them? I 
would appreciate anything you can do 
for me—C. A. Jaqua, president, The 
Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mr. Jaauva: The packing plant which 
you doubtless had in mind is the George 
\. Hormel Company of Austin, Minne- 








“WE MUST HAVE FIGURE SPEED” 





23 “Velvet Touch’ Monroes 
used in one bureau of the 


New York Edison Co., Inc. 








QUIETNESS OF MONROE OPERATION IS A GREAT ADVANTAGE IN THE 


RATE SERVICE BUREAU OF THE NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY, INC. 


Tc men who operate these 
Monroes tell us that they 
are particularly struck by the 
very short time it takes them 
to develop speed on the ma- 
chines. It’s a steady, day in, day 
out job that these Monroes are 
doing —a job that shows up both 
the sturdiness and the simplic- 
ity of this desk-size, portable 
adding-calculator. 

The New York Edison Co., 


Ine. gives an interesting picture 


This Electric Monroe (Model LA-6), 
takes less desk space than a letterhead. 
Portable, weighs less than 17 pounds 
Divides and multiplies automatically. 


Simple - Speedy - Rugged 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


of Monroe versatility. “Velvet 
Touch” Monroes are at work on 
different kinds of figure prob- 
lems in twenty or more de- 
partments and bureaus. And 
everywhere they are turning out 
a maximum of correct answers 
per hour, per day, per month, 
and per year. Why not try a 
“Velvet Touch” Monroe on your 
own figures? No obligation. Just 
call the nearest Monroe branch, 
or write to the factory. 
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| LIKE TO TYPE ON 
THIS PAPER* BETTER 
THAN ANY WE EVER HAD 


CASLON BOND 


costs little more 
than unknown papers 


No longer need you take chances with 
unknown, unwatermarked papers for 
your letterheads and printed forms. 


In Caslon Bond you get standard 
watermarked quality for little more 
than the cheapest bond paper made; 
yet, you know Caslon’s crisp, clean 
character and pure color will be dupli- 
cated every time you order. Its water- 
mark protects you against substitu- 
tion and insures your satisfaction. 


Specify Caslon Bond and get the in- 
creased quality of a mi//-watermarked 
bond for your printing. Twelve colors 
and white are available. Ask your 
printer to deliver your letterheads in 
convenient Caslon Bond boxes. 





ohSlo, 
BOND 


Specify this watermark 


A, Ke ON PLANNING 

fe!” awn USE OF PRINTED FORMS 
Tells how to design office and factory forms for 
greatest efficiency—how to use Color Signal 
System to speed up handling—includes conve- 
nient layout chart—complete set of specimen 
forms, including new, unusual types. Free to 
business executives only. Send coupon to The 
Munising Paper Co., 1908 Field Bldg., Chicago. 


Name puaniensitnitahibiatinigdtinmianianimitais aliens 





Position. 





(Please attach your business letterhead) 


* * * 


















sota. There is a brief comment on this 
plan in the March issue of American 
Business. 

Another firm which has made a splen- 
did start in this direction is the Nunn- 
Bush Shoe Company. Their policies were 
thoroughly described in the August issue 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


* 
To the Editor: 


In the March issue of American Busi- 
NESS, page seven, there is an item pertain- 
ing to the National Office Management 
Association, in which Harold Pennicke is 
named as secretary. 

The secretary of the N.O.M.A. is (and 
has been, since 1933): Dr. Robert P. 
Brecht, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Pennicke was formerly secretary 
of the N.O.M.A. but for several years 
has been connected, in an executive ca- 
pacity, with W. H. Leffingwell, Inc., 
management engineers, New York City. 
Also, Mr. Pennicke is one of the valued 
members of our N.O.M.A. Membership 
Committee—Witt1am SmitH, member, 
board of directors, National Office Man- 
agement Association. 


Thanks, Mr. Smith, for catching this 
error which was due to an editorial staff 
man’s consultation of an old directory. 
The moral is, of course, consult latest 
directories only. 


e . 
To the Editor: 


Sometime in an issue of AMERICAN 
Business I read an announcement of a 
meeting being held by the Office Man- 
agers Association. Can you give me some 
information on this association? What is 
its purpose? How does it function? Where 
are its headquarters?—M. F. Ese.ine, 
Precision Parts Company, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Exsetine: The National Office Man- 
agement Association secretary is, as 
stated in another letter in this depart- 
ment, Dr. Robert P. Brecht, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, .Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
H. M. Lawson, Salada Tea Company, 
Boston, is president; I. J. Berni, Procter 
and Gamble, Cincinnati, and J. W. 
Riedell, Recording and Statistical Corpo- 
ration, New York, are vice presidents; 
S. W. Lovejoy, S. W. Lovejoy Company, 
Watertown, Massachusetts, is treasurer. 

The purposes of the organization are: 
to promote and exchange ideas in office 
organization and management; to en- 
courage standardization, and to deter- 
mine general standards of office opera- 
tion; to initiate and further scientific 
methods pertaining to office organization, 
operation and management, and to es- 
tablish and maintain closer fraternal rela- 
tion between institutions interested in the 
problems of office organization. 

The national association holds two 
principal conventions annually, the an- 
nual national conference in June, a three- 
day meeting, and a two-day midwinter 
regional conference in February. 

In various cities there are Office Man- 
agement Associations which are affiliated 


with the national organization. For ex- 
ample, in Chicago, the Office Management 
Association of Chicago holds monthly 
meetings September to June. Member- 
ship in the association comprises the 
leading and outstanding office manage- 
ment authorities in America. 


Will Bookkeepers 
Get to Heaven? 


To the Editor: 


We are, of course, readers of Ameri 

can Business and find it very interesting 
When one of the young ladies in ou: 

office jotted down the little poem whic! 

we are embodying in this letter, and 

which we found very interesting and quite 

to the point from a bookkeeping angle, 

we wondered if you might find it inter 

esting for your magazine. 

“Why wasn’t I an actress, a teacher or a nurs¢ 

Instead, I chose bookkeeping; I’m sure noth- 
ing’s worse. 

Row on row of figures, I see them in my sleey 

I’m adding and subtracting, instead of count- 
ing sheep. 

My desk is piled with ledgers, each day fron 
nine ’til six 

Each page is filled with figures and balances 
to fix; 

And if they do not balance, by a certain date 

Well, speaking very mildly, I’m in a hectic 
state. 

Then, if Gabriel blew his trumpet, for my scul 
to take its flight 

I positively could not go, ’til I had that bal- 
ance right.”—-GLADYS TURNER. 

Emma E. Mert, secretary to Mr. Jones 

T. A. D. Jones and Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Mett: It occurs to the editors that 
perhaps your good company should heed 
the plaintive wail of Miss Turner and 
install modern accounting equipment 
which relieves the bookkeepers of all 
worries about getting those balances 
right. In the advertising pages of Ameri 
can Business there are announced the 
latest and speediest bookkeeping ma 
chines, which will so quickly and easily 
balance your books that Miss Turner 
need have no fear of being delayed in 
answering Gabriel’s trumpet. 


Those Hershey Fixtures 
Once More 


To the Editor: 


We have just read the interesting ar 
ticle on the new windowless office build 
ing of the Hershey Chocolate Corpora 
tion appearing in the February issue o 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 

As artificial lighting plays such an in 
portant part in this new venture, an 


because of our interest in that we de-. 


signed and manufactured the special con 
bination lighting, which provides arti- 
ficial daylight, perhaps you will favor us 
by correcting the error in the article 
which incorrectly credits the fixtures to 
another manufacturer. 

A note in a subsequent issue to this 
effect would be very much appreciate: 
If you receive any inquiries as to the 
name and address of the manufacturer, 
we shall be pleased indeed to favor any 
interested party with informative data 
on this new lighting—Vo1cr Company, 
Philadelphia. 
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“Say, Wilson! 
Why can't your 
department 


do as well?” 


“ec 


UR accounting department collects al] of the 
money On an order shipped, because just thai 
is expected of them, and nothing short of it. 


“Do your salesmen sell everyone who makes an in- 
quiry concerning our products? Do they sell each 
customer al] that he needs to buy or just a part of it? 
Why can’t we have the same efficiency in each 
department ?” 


The sales manager was ready with the answer, ‘‘We 
can and we should show the same efficiency. The 
accounting department has Acme Visible 
Equipment on their accounts receivable; 
it provides a means for collecting on 
the date due—all that is due! 


“TI want the same Acme Visible Equip- 
ment in the sales department to show 
what each customer should purchase, 
when a particular volume is slipping— 
so as to build it up from headquarters. 
The most effective sales work we can do 
is through the record we keep of our 
customers. To sell a customer only a part 
of his needs is comparable with accept- 
ing a payment on account and being 
grateful for that! What we need are the 


ACME 


coupon. 


VISIBLE RECORDS 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 


of Visible Record Equipment 





Ca ee, 





You should have the Acme 
booklet entitled “Profit- 
able Business Control”. 
Please check and mail 





effective tools, to bring about satisfactory results.’’ 


Acme visible record equipment is helping business to 
do more and better selling—through the creative aid 
it gives the sales organization from headquarters with 
the clerical department doing even more effective sell- 
ing than is the field force—thus increasing the pro- 
ductivity of every territory up to 45% and more. Such 
accomplishments are effected through the use of Acme 
Visible Equipment; a statement that will be verified 
by leading business institutions in your vicinity. 
Acme Visible Equipment on your sales records enables 
you to impress upon thesalesmancontact- 
ing an account exactly what is expected, 
without compromise, and he gets it. 

For twenty years Acme Visible Equip- 
ment has been effectively serving busi- 
ness institutions, now more than 80,000 
of them, on all of their vital records. Up 
to 60 per cent of the clerical staff’s 
time, that was formerly spent in keep- 
ing records, is now devoted to using 
records using the facts and 
information they contain. It is the use 
of records that turns them into 
profit builders. 


Prices: Acme Visible Equipment starts at 3c per record. 


OSS OSSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSE 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, satiate 
6 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Illinois 


( ) Send “Profitable Business Control"’ booklet. 
( ) Send Acme illustrated catalog. 
( ) Send sample forms for- record. 
NAME 
FIRM — a —s 
ADDRESS 
CITY oumenten STATE . igapeaiieieihiiiain ve 
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MONTAGUE TELLS 
HIDDEN DANGERS 


Just Published! 


INGERSOLL BARES TWENTY-YEAR STRUGGLE FOR, 
BRAND PROTECTION York Lawyer Contributes 


, ection to New Dartnell 

FAIR TRADE LAWS Report 

TO USHER IN. NEW 

SALES POLICIES | 

} 

<= r * Dai » jning his optimism, Colonel : 

Dartnell Re port Points the 3 Ayres, vice president of | one-third of the losses suffered be-}» the American 
W av to End Cut-Price ¢ rey fland Trust Company, says tween 1929 and the bottom of the de- 4.¢.j5 ¢ ompany 


jril business review that the pression.” , : _ fontraction of the 
prees of recover o Colene! Ayres said that in making } bas enabled 


‘Offers Pian to Solve the Price-Maintenance 
Problems of National Advertisers | HITS PRICE-CUTTERS 


jes' 
we had regained from one-quarter to 5; 


The greatest single cause of dis 
tribution waste in this country today 
is the lack of cooperation in adver- 
tixing and me chanidising efforts be 


twe *1¢ = 


cor tions he he" 


200-Page Dartnell Report 


CONTROL OF RESALE PRICES 


By Roy W. Jounson, Wn. H. INGERSOLL 


and GitBertT H. MontTAaGuE 


EN states now have Fair Trade Acts ... The California law has been 


upheld in California 


Important legislation is pending in Congress 


... How is the legalizing of price protection going to affect your selling and 


merchandising policies? How can you take advantage of this tremendously 


important development to protect your trade-marks and brands against 


price-cutters and exploiters? In this new Dartnell report three nationally 


recognized authorities give you the benefit of their thinking on the most 


vital merchandising problem confronting American business today. 


PRICE-CUTTING vs. 


ROY W. JOHNSON points out what he considers some 
of the dangers of price-maintenance from the standpoint 
of the national advertiser and the manufacturer of 
branded merchandise sold through established channels 
of distribution. In his crystal clear style he reviews the 
failure of previous efforts to legalize retail price-fixing, 
and points out some of the merchandising dangers in 
current state trade acts. He reviews questions raised by 
various forms of contracts; the omnibus contract device; 
“wrongful” intent in contracts, etc. 


GILBERT H. MONTAGUE, noted New York at- 
torney and chairman of the New York Bar’s committee 
on Fair Trade legislation, discusses the legal philosophy 
underlying the various state acts and the legal pit-falls 
and difficulties which they hold for the manufacturer or 
seller. His carefully considered opinion may save you 
a great deal of money. 


PRICE-MAINTENANCE 


WM. H. INGERSOLL, founder of the American Fair 
Trade League and for twenty years a champion of the 
right of a manufacturer to protect his good-will rights 
through legalized price-maintenance, presents the af- 
firmative argument. He also offers a definite solution to 
the whole perplexing problem. Mr. Ingersoll probably 
knows more about the subject than any other man in 
the country. Since 1912, when a partner in Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Brother, of dollar watch fame, he has been 
a leader in the battle to insure the position of the inde- 
pendent dealer and to protect brand owners against 
predatory price-cutting. He has fought to obtain legis- 
lation recognizing the good-will rights which a maker 
has in his marks. In this report, Mr. Ingersoll for the 
first time bares the story of that twenty-year battle, 
and offers a number of concrete suggestions out of that 
experience for the shaping of policies involving the 
control of resale prices. 


On Approval to Business Executives, $2.00 


Tue Dartnecy Corporation, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Send subject to examination and ten-day approval 


copies of the 200-page Dartnell Report No. 501— 


“The Control of Resale Prices’’ by Johnson, Ingersoll and Montague. 


0 Invoice Company 
Send to.... 


hao tokcdudakeudacdnurresssdrdevws sence 


0 Invoice Me Personally 





Some of the 
Problems Discussed 


The regulation of quantity discounts 
as a factor in controlling price-cutting 
and loss-leader selling. 

* * * 


A consideration of the question: Shall 
chain organizations be classed as re- 
tailers or wholesalers in contracts 
drawn under state laws? 

. a . 


Model price agreement used by the 
National Wholesale Druggists Associ- 
ation which qualifies under the so- 
called “California” model. 

* + * 


What about advertising and other al- 
lowances? Should they be stopped 
either through federal legislation or 
through some new form of NRA? 

* * * 


Legal pitfalls that must be sidestepped 

in any program of operation under the 

existing state laws pending their final 

disposition by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
* * * 


Dangers to brand owners in agitating, 
too vigorously, for laws which in the 
eyes of the consumer are intended to 
raise prices and add to the cost of liv- 
ing. Fallacy of this thinking. 

om * * 


The right of refusal to sell and impor- 
tant legal decisions concerning it. Cir- 
cumstances under which this right 
may be used without fear of contra- 
vening Sherman Act. 

* * * 


Probable effect of price protective 
legislation and activities on the ac- 
ceptance and sale of private brands as 
compared with brands owned and 
controlled by manufacturers. 

* * * 


The report is in the form of a cloth cov- 
ered book of 200 pages—5\% x 8 inches 
in size—and is priced at $2.00 a copy 
with a discount for quantities of twelve 
or more. 

















